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AN ETON BOY. 


“Tr is becoming a mania with him,” people will say; “he has 
schools on the brain!” Yes, I have certainly made secondary 
schools my theme very often, and for the public ear the attrac- 
tions of this theme are not inexhaustible. Perhaps it is time that I 
quitted it, but I should like the leave-taking to bea kind one. I 
have said a great deal of harm of English secondary instruction. It 
deserves all the blame that I have cast upon it, and I could wish 
everybody to grow more and more impatient of its present condition 
amongst us. Necessarily, as I wished to make people dissatisfied 
with the thing, I have insisted upon its faults; I have insisted upon 
the faults of the civilisation which goes along with it, and which is 
in a considerable measure the product of it. But our actual secondary 
schools, like our actual civilisation, have the merit of existing. 
They are not, like all projects for recasting them, an ideal ; they have 
the merit of existing. They are the modus vivendi, as the phrase now 
is, the schools and the civilisation are the modus vivendi found by our 
nation for its wants, and brought into fact, and shape, and actual 
working. The good which our nation has in it, it has put into them, 
as well asthe bad. They live by the good in them rather than by the 
bad. At any rate, it is to the good which dwells in them, and in the 
nation which made them, that we have to appeal in all our projects 
for raising them, and for bringing them nearer to the ideal which 
lovers of perfection frame for them. 

Suppose we take that figure we know so well, the earnest and non- 
conforming Liberal of our middle classes, as his schools and his civilisa- 
tion have made him. Heis for disestablishment; he is for temperance; 
he has an eye to his wife’s sister; he is a member of his local caucus ; 
he is learning to go up to Birmingham every year to the feast of Mr. 
Chamberlain. His inadequacy is but too visible. Take him, even, 
raised, cleared, refined, ennobled, as we see him in Dr. Alexander 
Raleigh, the late well-known Nonconformist minister of Stamford Hill, 
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whose memoir has recently been published. Take Dr. Raleigh, as he 
himself would have desired to be taken, dilating on a theme infinitely 
precious to him—the world to come. ‘“ My hope of that world seems to 
be my religion. If I were to lose it, this whole life would be overcast 
in a moment with a gloom which nothing could disperse. Yet a little 
while, and we shall be sorrowless and sinless, like the angels, like God, 
and, looking back on the struggles and sorrows of earth, astonished that 
things so slight and transient could have so much discomposed us.” 
This transference of our ideal from earth to the sky—this recourse, for 
the fulfilment of our hopes and forthe realisation of the kingdom of God, 
to a supernatural, future, angelic, fantastic world—is, indeed, to our 
popular religion the most familiar and favourite conception possible. 
Yet it is contrary to the very central thought and aim of Jesus; 
it is a conception which, whether in the form of the new Jerusalem 
of popular Judaism, or in the form of the glorified and unending 
tea-meeting of popular Protestantism, Jesus passed his life in striving 
to transform, and in collision with which he met his death. And so 
long as our main stock and force of serious people have their minds 
imprisoned in this conception, so long will “things so slight and 
transient ” as their politics, their culture, their civilisation, be in the 
state in which we see them now : they will be narrowed and perverted. 
Nevertheless, what a store of virtue there is in our main body of 
serious people even now, with their minds imprisoned in this Judaic 
conception; what qualities of character and energy are in such 
leaders of them as Dr. Raleigh! Nay, what a store of virtue there is 
even in their civilisation itself, narrowed and stunted though it be! 
Imperfect as it is, it has founded itself, it has made its way, it exists ; 
the good which is in it, it has succeeded in bringing forth and 
establishing against a thousand hindrances, a thousand difficulties. 
We see its faults, we contrast it with our ideal; but our ideal has not 
yet done as much. And for making itself fact, this civilisation has 
found in its Judaic conceptions the requisite guidance and stimulus, 
and probably only in conceptions of this kind could it have done so. 
Take, again, that other type which we have accustomed ourselves 
to call, for shortness, the Barbarian. Take it first in its adult and 
rigid stage, devoid of openness of mind, devoid of flexibility, with 
little culture and with no ideas, considerably materialised, staunch 
for “our traditional, existing social arrangements,’’ fiercely ready 
with the reproach of “revolution” and “atheism” against all its 
disturbers. Evidently this is the very type of personage for which 
Jesus declared entrance to the kingdom of God to be well-nigh 
impossible. Take this type in its far more amiable stage, with the 
beauty and freshness of youth investing it; take it unspoiled, gay, 
brave, spirited, generous; take it.as the Eton boy. “As Master of 
the Beagles,” so testifies the admiring record of such a boy in the 
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Eton College Chronicle, “ he showed himself to possess all the qualities. 
of a keen sportsman, with an instinctive knowledge of the craft.” The 
aged Barbarian will, upon this, admiringly mumble tous hisstory how the: 
battle of Waterloo was won in the playing-fields of Eton. Alas! dis- 
asters have been prepared in those playing-fields as well as victories ; 
disasters due to inadequate merital training—to want of application, 
knowledge, intelligence, lucidity. The Eton playing-fields have their 
great charms, notwithstanding ; but with what felicity of unconscious 
satire does that stroke of “the Master of the Beagles” hit off our whole 
system of provision of public secondary schools; a provision for the 
fortunate and privileged few, but for the many, for the nation, ridi- 
culously impossible! And yet, as we said of the Philistine and his. 
civilisation, so we may say of the Barbarian and his civilisation also : 
What merits they have, what a store of virtue! First of all, they 
have the grand merit of existing, of having—unlike our ideal society 
of the future—advanced out of the state of prospectus into the state 
of fact. They have in great part created the modus vivendi by which 
our life is actually carried forward, and by which England is what it: 
is. In the second place, they have intrinsic merits of nature and 
character; and by these, indeed, have mainly done their work in ‘the 
world. Even the adult and rigid Barbarian has often invaluable 
qualities. It is hard for him, no doubt, to enter into the kingdom of 
God—hard for him to believe in the sentiment of the ideal life 
transforming the life which now is, to believe in it and come to serve 
it—hard, but not impossible. And in the young the qualities take 
a brighter colour, and the rich and magical time of youth adds 
graces of its own to them; ard then, in happy natures, they are 
irresistible. In a nature of this kind I propose now to show them. 

The letters and diary of an Eton boy, a young lieutenant in the 
army who died of dysentery in South Africa, came the other day into 
my hands. They have not been published, but they were printed asa 
record of him for his family and his friends. He had been with his 
regiment little more than a year ; the letters and diary extend over 
a space of less than two months. I fell in, by chance, with the slight 
volume which is his memorial, and his name made me look through 
the pages; for the name awakened reminiscences of distant Oxford 
days, when I had known it in another generation. The passing 
attention which his name at first drew was presently fixed and 
charmed by what I read. I have received permission to give to the 
public some notice of the slight and unpretending record which thus 
captivated my interest. 


Arthur Clynton Baskerville Mynors was born in 1856, of a Here- 
fordshire family. His bringing-up was that of an English boy in an 
English country house. In January, 1870, he went to Eton, and left at 
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Election, 1875. “ His life here,” says the short record of him in the 
Eton College Chronicle, ‘‘ was always joyous, a fearless keen boyhood, 
spent sans peur et sans reproche. Many will remember him as fleet 
of foot and of lasting powers, winning the mile and the steeplechase 
in 1874, and the walking race in 1875. As Master of the Beagles 
in 1875 he showed himself to possess all the qualities of a keen 
sportsman, with an instinctive knowledge of the craft.” After 
leaving Eton he joined the Oxford militia, and at the beginning of 
1878 obtained a commission in the 60th Rifles. He had been just 
a year with his battalion when it was sent to South Africa. He 
sailed on the 19th of February, and on the 25th of April he died of 
dysentery at Fort Pearson, Natal. For these two months we have 
his letters and diary, written to his father and mother at home. . I 
wish to let him tell his own story as far as possible, and we will begin 
with his first letter. 


‘<< Dust Castie,’ February 20th. 
‘*My DEAR Papa, 

‘* We were all safe on board last night, and steamed down the Thames, 
and anchored for the night. The boat is a beautiful one, it goes very smooth 
as yet; we have passed Dover and Folkestone, and are now off Dungeness. 
To-night we reach Dartmouth at twelve, and wait till twelve next day. There 
is an oudacious crowd on board with all the men, and nothing todo. The 
cabins we sleep in are the most extraordinary, two of us, bed and all, in a place 
about as big as the dining-room table at home, and when it’s rough, as far as 
I can see, we must tumble out; still, it is rather fun. The skipper is a first- 
rate fellow, lets us do what we like on board. He expects we shall get to 
Natal about the 18th or 19th of next month; we are sailing about eleven knots 
an hour, I wish we were going faster. It is very windy and cold on deck ; the 
band played, which enlivened us a little. We have mess as usual, only at six 
o’clock. I have fitted all my things on your belt, and they do capitally. 
Please give my love to mamma and everybody that is staying at Durrant’s, 
especially Aunt Ellen, and thank them all for everything they have given me. 
We stop at Madeira, when I will write to you again ; so good-bye till then. 

‘*Ever your most affectionate son, 
‘* ARTHUR.” 


‘The next letter is written four days later. 


“*Dusiin Castiz,’ February 24th. 
~* My DEAR MamMA, 

‘* Many thanks for your letters, which I found waiting at Dartmouth, 
~where we arrived after rather a rough voyage. There were no end of people 
there assembled to see us off, and when we started we were lustily cheered by 
crowds on the shore; the band played ‘ Should old acquaintance,’ &c., and we 
soon lost sight of England. Friday night everybody was ill, as the sea was 
rough. Saturday, in the Bay of Biscay, it was awful; the wayes were moun- 
tains high—a grand sight—so much so, that the upper decks were washed over 
by the sea all day. I was awfully ill; in fact, so was everybody. On Saturday 
morning at 4 A.M. I was on watch; luckily for me itwas much calmer. I found two 
of the horses had died in the night, and that several hammocks and other things 
had been washed overboard. I was awfully glad when we got out of the Bay. 
T'll never go to sea again if I can help it. Sunday was bright and sunny ; 
everybody came up on deck after the bad weather, and we had quite a jolly. 
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day, steaming with a strong wind behind at about twelve and a half miles, or 
knots I should say, an hour. I wason duty that day. We consigned the poor 
horses to the deep. This morning was lovely, and we had a regular tropical 
shower, the weather, by-the-bye, getting much warmer. It’s most absurd, 
since we started none of us have shaved; we are (not myself) all growing beards. 
It is awfully slow, nothing to do but read. The men also have nothing to do. 
I wish we were at Natal, I do so detest the sea. It keeps very rough all the 
time, and the ship rolls horribly. The men have an awfully bad time of it ; 
packed so close, they have scarcely room to breathe. All the officers and pas- 
sengers have dinner, &c., together, down-stairs, in a stuffy place, not so bad to 
look at, but when it is full of sickly females, and no one in the best of humours, 
it’s perfectly unbearable. Still we live in hopes of getting to Natal soon, where 
I hope we shall have some better fun. We get to Madeira to-morrow night at 
ten o’clock, and wait for about three hours for stores and the mails. I sent you 
a picture of the vessel. I hope you got it safe. I hope you were none the 
worse for waiting in the cold and seeing me off at Tilbury. I have no more to 
say, but, with best love to papa and all, 
‘Tl am ever, dear Mamma, 
‘* Your affectionate son, 
‘** ARTHUR.” 


Madeira is reached and left; they have a week “awfully hot,” 
during which “I have been learning signalling, which will probably 
come in useful in the bush.” The line has now been crossed, they 
are approaching Cape Town. 


“‘It has been getting much cooler the last few days, and to-day quite a 
breeze and rather rough; the ship is getting lighter, and consequently rolls 
more. We had some pistol practising yesterday, and a nigger entertainment 
last night, which was great fun. I spend the day mostly in reading, but it is 
awfully slow, nothing to do. . . . Sofar, we have had a capital passage, but the 
trade winds are dead against us now. I wonder how you are all getting on; you 
will soon begin fishing at Aberedw. Have the hounds had any sport, and how 
are grandpapa and grandmamma/? Please let granny have my letter, and tell 
her I would write, only one letter answers the purpose as there is so little to 
say; but I want lots of letters, to hear what is going on at home and at Bosbury. 
We are all ready to land at Natal ; all our weapons are as sharp as needles. I 
wish we were there. You will hear plenty of news (even if I don’t write often, as 
there may be no way of conveying the letters), as there are three corre- 
spondents going up to the front. The Graphic correspondent has taken one or 
two drawings of our men oa board ship, so you may see them; I advise you 
to take it in. I have written very badly, but must make excuse that the sea 
is rough to-day. Remind Charles about planting the gorse in the cock-shoots, 
where the trees are bitten off by the rabbits. I don’t fancy the mosquitoes in 
Natal. I believe there are swarms of them there, so I am going to buy a mos- 
quito net at Cape Town. My next letter will probably be from Durban, in a 
week’s time or so.” 


“For something to do,” he copies out, to send with this letter, 
the verses written by a passenger on the burial of a private soldier 
who died on board. Then comes Cape Town, “a horrid place, very 
hot and dirty,” but with the Table Mountain to make amends ; “the 
rocks were rather like the Craigy rocks, only much larger and 
bolder.” Then Cape Town is left, and they are in. the last stage of 
their voyage. 
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‘On Sunday morning I went to church at. the cathedral, rather. a fine 
building for Cape-Town. Had to go on board at one o’clock, and we sailed at 
two o’clock. . We passed the Cape of Good Hope about six o’clock in the after- 
noon. The coast all along looked rugged and bare, very mountainous in the 
‘background, and rocks jutting boldly out, Rounding the point, the sea became 
very rough, and has been ever since. At dinner nothing can stand up, knives, 
forks, tumblers, bottles, everything sent flying about. There are no end of por- 
poises and dolphins all along the coast; they come swimming and jumping by 
the side of the vessel. Rounded Cape D’Agulhas about three in the morning ; 
only saw the lighthouse. Monday was still rough, and we kept in sight of 
shore all day. We practised revolver-shooting most of the afternoon. To-day 
it rained all the morning . . . thecountry opposite us looks much flatter, andis 
quite green on the slopes of the hills. We amuse ourselves by looking through 
our field-glasses at the shore—we are now about three miles from it ; enormous 
great sand-hills along the beach, and woody at the back. We have seen a few 
houses and some cattle, otherwise the country looks uninhabited. We 
Algoa Bay this morning. . . . I shall be very glad when we have landed, as this 
is the slowest work I ever went through in my life ; we sail along pretty fast, do 
about two hundred and seventy to three hundred miles in twenty-four hours. 
Another of the horses is very ill from the rough weather ; I expect he will die 
before he gets on shore. The men and officers are none the worse for the 
journey, but I expect we shall get very foot-sore at first. We are in awfully 
bad training, as we can’t get any exercise. How is poor old Martha? Give 
her my love. I suppose you are just beginning summer; here the winter is 
beginning. I believe in the winter-time there is no rain at all.” 


On Friday, the 21st of March, they are at Durban, and in tents ; 
“the country looks beautiful; like Wales, only all the hills are 
bush.” On Saturday they start to relieve Colonel Pearson, sur- 
rounded by the Zulus at Fort Ekowe. On Saturday, the 22nd, 
“went by train twelve miles, encamped, had dinner in dark; slept 
four hours, up at two o’clock in the dark.” Then a diary gives a 
record of the march. 


“* Sunday morning.—Started at 4 A.M., to march in utter darkness; un- 
pitched camp, packed up and off; marched six miles on awful bad road to 
Verulam; the hilliest and prettiest country I ever saw; forded two rivers; 
stopped eight hours at Verulam ; bathed, washed my clothes, and started at 
three o’clock P.M., our baggage drawn by oxen, sixteen to twenty oxen in each 
waggon. Went tochurch at Verulam. Niggers awful-looking beasts, tall, 
strong, and active; wear no clothes at all, except very few round the waist. 
The battalion bathed in the Umhloti River. No more news about the war. 
Weather very hot from 9 a.m. till 3 p.m. The march to Victoria was fearful, 
dreadfully hot; the sun right on our heads; and carrying our ammunition and 
arms, almost heart-breaking. We got there just in time to see to pitch our 
tents and tumble into bed for a few hours, and on 

** Monday morning—Up at 2.20 in the dark, see nothing and find nothing; 
started, crossed and bathed in the Tongaati, up to our waists crossing, so wet 
and wretched. One halt for mid-day in Compensation Flat in the sun, no shade 
to be found and no rest; waited till 2.30 and marched nine miles, the longest 
and weariest I ever marched ; the men were almost dead with heat. Had only 
coffee and tea twice a day, and nothing else, unless we passed a public-house or 
shed, which were few and far between ; and then what we bought was awfully 
dear. Still we scrape along; and ut last at seven o'clock we got to our 
camping-place ; put tents up in the dark ; had some salt tinned beef and muddy 
water, and went to bed. Up next morning at 2.30 to a minute; lowered and 
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packed our tents and off at 4 A.M. ;'crossed-and bathed in the: Umhali, which, 

we being pretty dirty from heat, refreshed us tmuch ;and then encamped at 
eight o’clock at the Umvoti River, up to our knees. Very, very hot; we washed 
some of our clothes, and this time a native who owned a mill was very kind and 
gave us some beer. We boiled our tinned meat and made soup; started much 
refreshed, and in much better spirits. ° The country very hilly and hot; Indian 
corn up to one’s head in the fields. Some plantations of sugar-cane also in the 
country, which, when picked, wassweet and juicy. The Zulus or niggers here 
are scarcely human beings ; naked and their skins like leather ; awful beasts to 
look at and very hideous. This afternoon we passed Stanger Camp, and halted 
a mile and a half from the camp. The men just beginning to get into condition 
again ; since they left the ship they had been in very bad training for marching, 
owing to no exercise on board ship. Next morning we got up at 2.45, and down 
tents, and crossed a river (shoes and stockings off), and marched by New Gelder- 
land about seven or eight miles by seven o’clock, and encamped by the Monoti 
River, where alligators and hippopotami are numerous; we bathed notwith- 
standing. It was hotter than ever; the country beautiful and hilly; no fences ; 
mostly grass about as high as your thigh. We heard yesterday that the column 
going to relieve Pearson had crossed the Tugela, and was waiting for us before 
starting. . . . We shall cross the Tugela to-morrow. 

‘** Thursday, 27th.—A’ spy was caught yesterday at Fort Pearson in the 
camp. No one knows where the Zulu armies are; one day they are seen at 
one place, another at another; one meal lasts them for three days, and the 
bush they can creep through like snakes. Being nothing but Zulus (natives) 
about the country here, they come and watch us ; in fact, they know everything 
that goes on. They are awfully wily ; they are never to be caught in an open 
country, and never will be unless at Undini; the only time they will attack 
their enemy is before daybreak, and at night when we encamp, and then they 
won’t attack a very big force. 

‘*My dear papa and mamma, I send you my diary.” 


Finding that they have still to wait a day at Fort Pearson, he 
writes a letter to accompany his diary; and gives an account of the 
military situation. 


‘*We shall cross the river to-morrow or next day, and then we relieve 
Pearson. They can signal from here to them: Pearson says he is pretty well 
off, but has nine officers and one hundred and fifty men ill with dysentery. 
When Pearson is relieved, we by ourselves stay here ; the other regiments return 
and make a depét between Fort Pearson and Ekowe, where Pearson is 
encamped, and carry stores and provisions there; then we shall march to 
Undini, the king’s kraal. At first it is a pretty clear road to Pearson, but 
afterwards there is a large bush which we have to get through to get at him. 
We shall be at Ekowe for about three weeks. We are about four miles from 
the sea, and the river is about a quarter of a mile across. Everything looks 
like business. Colonel Hopton, when we march up, remains in command here, 
and at Fort Tenedos, the other side of the river. I saw him this morning; he 
asked after everybody at home. It is very jolly getting here, and having a 
day’s rest, and some bread and fresh meat. All in very good spirits.. Every- 
thing I have, and the rest of us, is washing and drying. My camp equipage 
is first rate—everything I want. The Zulus are very tine men, use assegaies 
and rifles of some sort. They treat the wounded fearfully ; spear them through 
and through—at least, their women do. I enclose my diary of the month as I 
have no time to copy it.” 


On Friday, the 28th of March, the Tugela is crossed; and the 
diary recommences. 
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“We crossed the Tugela, being towed across. The men bivouacked and 
spent an awful night in pouring rain. Colonel Hopton gave me a bed in his 
tent. Most of the officers stood up in the rain all night. Next day, 

‘* Saturday, March 29th—We started for Ekowe and marched about twelve 
miles. The column was five to six miles long, and we went awfully slow. 
There we laagered with shelter-trench outside. It would have taken 100,000 
Zulus to take it. I and Keith (Turnour) on outpost duty all night (blue funk), 
and both tired and wet. Luckily no enemy came. Returned to camp tired, 
after the column had marched off. 

‘* Sunday, March 30th.—Started at ten. Much delay caused by waggons 
crossing a brook. Warm march. Burnt a lot of kraals on the way. Enemy 
flying in small detachments. Arrived at Amatakula River, one mile from river 
on Natal side. Great bother about laager being put up, and much confusion. 
Early to bed. Bright moonlight till twelve. 

‘* Monday, March 31st.—Under arms at four, expecting attack early. Enemy 
moving. Very hot; no wind; noshade. A buck ran into camp this morning 
and was assegaied, after much sport amo. gst the natives. Rumour of Cetewayo 
having offered peace ; not believed, one word of it. Got into camp about 5.30, 
where we biyouacked. 

‘* Tuesday, April 1st.—Under arms at four. Marched about eight o’clock 
with great care, Zulus having been seen by scouts hovering about. This 
morning the order of advance was— 

“ Sith. 
‘‘ The sailors with a Gatling and rocket. 
‘* Ourselves. 
‘* Our train. 
*« Rear Guard, 99th. 
‘* Marines and 91st. 
‘* Two Regiments of Natives, 
protecting “our waggons on the flanks. We were drawn up ready to receive 
the enemy twice, but they retreated. We reached our camping-place about 
four o’clock ; laagered as usual, and made entrenchments round it, only making 
them nearly double the height. About one hour after we got in, it began to 
thunder, and the rain came down in torrents, wetting us through. Our feet 
had been wet for the last two days; in fact, we are never dry. No clothes to 
change, or anything, as now we have only got with us what we have got on, 
a mackintosh sheet, and a great-coat. We slept as well as we could. Had the 
sentries doubled, the enemy being expected to attack us next morning. 

‘* Wednesday, April 2nd.— Under arms at four; and just as day was begin- 
ning to break, our pickets reported the enemy advancing. Everything was 
got into readiness; the trenches manned; the pickets recalled. We saw the 
enemy coming out of a dingle in files, and, opening out, they surrounded us in 
most splendid skirmishing order. The bravest fellows I ever saw. Our face 
was attacked first, as they had not had time to get round to the other side. At 
about 6.20 the first shot.was fired, and soon all our men were blazing away ; 
shots whizzing over our heads, the Gatling at the corner pounding it into them. 
They advanced at the double, creeping in shelter of the grass. We were so 
strong they could do nothing. Still they advanced within twenty yards, where 
afterwards some were picked up dead. Our men were awfully frightened and 
nervous at first, could not even speak, and shivered from funk; so we, the 
officers, had enough to do to keep the men cool. We repulsed them in about 
twenty minutes; whilst on our flanks and rear, where the other regiments 
were, the battle was still going on. Two of our companies were then taken 
round to relieve the other side, one of which was mine, so we marched under 
their fire to the rear face, and acted asa support. It was soon all over. We 
repulsed them on all sides. The native cavalry and native contingent were 
then let loose to pursue them ; which they did, assegaieing most of the wounded 
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on their way and not doing much damage to the enemy. There ought to have 
been a great many more killed, but all the men were nervous and excited, and 
had not been under fire before. We counted and buried four hundred and 
seventy-six, but a great many were found the same day by our scouts, wounded 
and hiding in bushes some miles off. We finished at about 7.10, and the rest 
of the day we were burying them, and our own five poor fellows, and one 
officer, Johnson, of the 99th. I think we had thirty wounded. In our regi- 
ment one man was killed; he was in my company—shot right through the 
head ; and Colonel Northey badly wounded, the shot entering at the shoulder 
and lodging itself in his back. It was gotout. He is very weak; I only hope 
he may recover. Three other men in the regiment were wounded. It was a 
fearful sight—so many of these brave chaps lying about, dead and covered with 
blood and gore. They must have had a great many more wounded, whom 
they took away with them. I myself did not quite like the first few shots as 
they whizzed about over our heads, but found I had such a lot to do to keep the 
men in order and telling them when to shoot, that I did not mind it a bit.” 


This was the affair, or “battle,” of Ginghilovo; and surely never 
was such an affair described with a more prepossessing simplicity, 
modesty, and humanity. The next day, the 3rd of April, Ekowe 
was reached and Pearson relieved. On the 5th of April young 
Mynors with his battalion marched back to the scene of their recent 
action, Ginghilovo, where a fort was to be established for a base of 
operations. And now, with the common mention of bad weather and 
trying climate, comes the ominous mention of sickness also. 


‘* Saturday, April 5th.— We left Ekowe quite empty, having burnt the king’s 
brother’s kraal the day before. We halted for two hours, as our line of waggons 
with Pearson’s was so long. It was awfully hot. The country is perfectly 
lovely ; such grass and woods, hills, most beautiful flowers and trees; if only 
inhabited, it would be one of the most charming countries in the world. The 
climate is bad. So hot in the day-time and cold at night. Dew like rain. I 
saw, on our route to-day, after halting in the sun for a couple of hours, six or 
seven fellows fall out from sunstroke. 

‘* Sunday, April 6th.—Poor Colonel Northey died. We had a scare, or rather 
false alarm, at about 3.30 in the morning. Colonel Pemberton has got dysen- 
tery. We began half-rations to-day. Men not in good health.” 


That night the second instalment of diary is sent off by the courier 
from Ginghilovo, with a letter of a few lines, written by moonlight. 
“T hope this will find you all well at home. Here there is nothing 
but hard work, and very little to eat from morning till night. I 
am afraid it will be a long affair.” The same Sunday night the 
diary is resumed. , 


‘« @INGHILOVO.—We came back here in the morning, after leaving Pear- 
son to our right, who was going straight back to the Tugela to recruit his 
troops. We encamped about three-quarters of a mile from where we had had 
our battle. Passing the ground the stench was fearful, owing to natives who 
had dragged themselves off and died. 

‘* Monday, April 7th.—Colonel Pemberton still remains on the sick list; 
and several of the officers have been suffering more or less from diarrhea, 
caused by bad water. In my last letter I said we were on half-rations; but it 
only lasted for about two days, as we have got some more sent us. In the after- 
noon we moyed up a small hill into a first-rate position, but water bad and a 
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mile off, and even that not likely to last long. We have also on the next hill 
another laager for the natives and bullocks. It is, of course, a necessity to 
keep them out of the camp, because they make the place smell so. In the day- 
time it is awfully hot, the sun having such power; and at night cool, and very 
heavy dews wet you through if you did not wear a mackintosh. The men 
begin to improve in spirits, but it will be awfully slow here for a fortnight on the 
saltest of pork and hard biscuit, pork unfit to eat. 

‘“« Wednesday, April 9th.—I was on duty from 3 to 4 a.m. Another scorching- 
hot day. A great deal of long grass has been burnt about the country, of 
course by the Zulus. Captain Tufnell—who was assuming command of the 
regiment, as we had no other officers—also very ill. We sit in the shade under 
the waggons out of the sun. Of course we cannot go much more than a couple 
of hundred yards from the camp, except in small parties, so we find it rather 
dull. I got your letter from Mereworth, and was very glad to get it; always 
like having as much news as possible, as we seldom see a paper. . . . I walked 
round our new fort this afternoon. It is very strong, so to say, and would keep 
any Zulu army in the world off. 

** Thursday, April 10th.—My company was on outpost duty, so I was out all 
day long, and did not do much but keep a look-out. Most of the troops suffer- 
ing from dysentery and want of sustenance. We expect a convoy soon, as we 
have only six days’ more provisions. Awfully hot again to-day. The country 
all round our fort is more or less plain to the N., S., and E., where the King 
feeds his cattle. To the W. it is very mountainous, very like Scotland, only 
hills, I should say, higher. We see the Zulu fires at night in the distance. I 
wish we could get from here, but I believe we have to wait until all the forces 
are ready to advance. I don’t know whether I told you about the native 
contingent. They are all black like niggers, and awful-looking beasts; have 
scarcely any clothes on at all. They are armed with rifles, but are very bad 
shots; the only good they are is after a victory to pursue the enemy, as they 
are very active; also they do not make bad scouts ; they are very sharp-sighted, 
and can hear very quickly. We must in the end give the Zulus a thrashing, 
but the hard thing is to find them. We can never attack them, because we 
don’t know where they are, and they will take good care only to attack us when 
we are in the bush or crossing rivers, and perhaps at night. When they advance 
at close quarters, they come like cavalry; but of course any English army can 
stop them if properly handled. 

‘*Now, my dear papa and mamma, I must finish off. I hope this will catch 
the mail on Tuesday. I hope all the farms, &c., are doing well. With very 
best love to all, Martha, Jubber, and Pussy, 

‘*T am, ever your affectionate son, 
‘* ARTHUR.” 


On the night of Saturday, the 12th of April, poor boy, after being 
on.duty all the previous day, Good Friday, ‘‘in the other laager 


where the niggers live,” he was himself seized by sickness. On the 
13th he writes home :— 


‘“‘T was taken awfully seedy in the night with diarrhoea, and to-day, Easter 
Sunday, I was obliged to go on the sick list, as my complaint had turned more 
to dysentery. The bad water and lowering food and bad climate are enough to 
kill anybody; still we struggle on, the same for everybody. Our native 
runners who take the post were yesterday chased on their way to the Tugela, 
and had to return here. A convoy with provisions has arrived here all safe; 
so far so good, as long as it lasts. We expect to be here a month or six weeks 
doing nothing, unless we have to alter the position of our fort owing to the 
searcity of water. The nights get colder, and the sun is hotter than any 
English sun in the day-time. ... When we left England we were 700 
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strong, and now we figure about 628, caused mostly by men gone 
to hospital. Some two or three of our cattle die every night, also a 
horse or two; consequently, being only just covered with earth for burial, 
there are numerous unhealthy smells. I tried to get leave with Hutton to go 
shooting some buck which had been.seen, but was refused as not being safe. 
We got our first English papers on Thursday, and-very glad we were to get 
them. By-the-bye, have you been fishing, and what sport? Please tell me 
everything. How are grandmamma and grandpapa?. I have not heard of or 
from them. I hope you send them my scribbles; I daresay they are very hard 
to make out, but having only a blanket and sheet (waterproof) with us, there 
is very little paper to be got. What I write with now is a pen I bought, which 
you dip in water and it writes as you see. How is Jubber, and how is Edmund 
Carew? The Zulus around us amuse themselves by burning grass, I suppose 
with the idea to starve our cattle. Lord Chelmsford has gone back to Durban. 
All the troops have arrived safe, the 17th only losing three horses on their 
journey. The niggers brought us in some sweet potatoes yesterday which are 
horrible things, still they are of the vegetable description . . . The Colonel is 
still suffering from dysentery, also Tufnell; so Cramer, the second captain, is 
in command of us. I should very much like to have the Hereford Times for- 
warded to me, as it would give me all the county news. We had service this 
morning for the first time since we left the ‘ Dublin Castle; ’ every other Sunday 
we have been marching. We killed an enormous snake the other day, about 
five or six feet long. ‘Two rhinoceroses have been seen near here feeding; I 
wish I could get a shot at them, but can’t get leave to get out. Has Colonel 
Price had much sport with the hounds, and how are all the horses, colts, mares, 
&c.? How does the Cwm get on ; I wish I was there; also the ravens, every- 
thing? Colonel Northey is a great loss; he was married, too, and his wife a 
very nice person. Tell grandpapa I find the little book he gave me very 
useful; also your Bible, which I always carry with me. To-day is Easter 
Sunday, and a convoy has just been sighted; they say we shall get the mail. 
I know I am writing great bosh, but have nothing else todo. If you happen 
to see Mr. Walsh, please thank him for my revolver ; I find it very useful, and 
it shoots first rate, also remember me to Aunt Ellen, and tell her she does not 
know how much I am indebted to her . . . Several fellows have followed my 
idea of writing a diary and posting it; it seems very lazy and undutiful of me, 
but it is perhaps better than nothing. I do wish you could be here for a day 
or two to see the country, and the trees and shrubs that grow wild, just like a 
flower garden. I should say the grass here is better for feeding than any in 
England, one could easily mow three or four crops of hay in the year. The 
only thing, or one of the few things, the Zulus cultivate is Indian corn, what 
they call mealies; also a few fields of sugar-cane here and there. We are not 
many miles from the sea, as we can hear it when the wind is the right way, 
from six to ten miles I daresay. , 

** Monday.—Convoy arrived all safe last night. By the mail poor Keith 
Turnour heard he had lost his father. I was awfully sorry, as I could not do 
any work, being still on the sick list. My dysentery still sticks to me with bad 
pain in my inside, but I feel otherwise well in myself. I slept under a cart last 
night—quite a luxury, as it keeps the dew off. To-day we are burning the 
grass round our laager, so that the Zulus cannot set fire to it and attack us at 
the same time. The men have had fresh meat the last two days, as several 
bullocks have come up from Tugela. They are killed at eight in the morning, 
and eaten at one. We got some jam up last night, so we are doing pretty well 
now. The only thing I wish is that the Zulus would attack us again. It is 
getting quite slow doing nothing. Captain Tufnell is off the sick list to-day, 
and takes command of the regiment. How are Uncle Tom and Aunt Conty 
getting on? Having no end of fun, ll be bound. Our laager is about twenty 
miles from Fort Pearson on the Tugela, and sixteen miles from the now aban- 
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doned Ekowe, which we can see with our telescopes. We are all becoming 
very learned cooks, as we cook all our meat, salt meat, &c., make soup and 
different things of them. The worst of it is we have very few materials to 
cook in, mostly provided by the waggon conductors. We made some mealie 
cakes of Indian corn, which were first rate at the time, but awfully indigestible 
afterwards; I’m afraid the fault of the cooking; I wish I had taken lessons 
from Miles before I left. 

‘« Tuesday, April 15th.—The convoy of empty waggons left at six to go to 
Tugela. Spent a very bad night, suffering from diarrhoea, and felt much 
weaker to-day; still I hope I shall get over it soon. Some of the fellows 
got leave to shoot, and they shot five golden plovers, or grey kind of plovers, 
which are very acceptable to our larder. I felt awfully dull, nothing to do but 
sit under a cart out of the sun and try to sleep. The scouts went out some six 
or seven miles to-day and burnt several kraals. Four Zulu women and a boy 
were brought in yesterday, the most hideous creatures I ever saw, more like 
wild animals. I am going to post my letter to-night, so as to be certain to 
catch the mail. I hope you are all well, and love to everybody. 

‘‘ Ever your most affectionate son, 
‘* ARTHUR.” 

P.S.—I was very glad to get a letter from you and papa last night, of March 
llth. Iam exceedingly sorry to hear of grandmamma’s attack. It must in- 
deed have been very serious. I only hope she may recover for some time, and 
be well when I get home again. I had rather a better night last night, but am 
still very weak. Sorry to hear ‘Masquerade’ is a roarer. Have not had 
grandpapa’s and Elinor’s letters yet: must have missed the mail.” 


He never got home, and he wrote no more; the cold nights, and 
heavy dews, and suns “hotter than any English sun,” had done 
their work. On the 24th of April he was sent to the hospital at 
Fort Pearson, where Colonel Hopton, a Herefordshire neighbour, 
was in command ; the poor boy died on the day following, and in 
a letter to his father Colonel Hopton relates the end. 


‘* Yesterday morning I got a note from an officer of the 60th, Gunning, 
who appears to have been told by Arthur that he knew me, informing me that 
he, Arthur, was very ill with dysentery, and that the doctor had sent him to 
Fort Pearson in hopes that the change of air would do him good, and asking 
me to meet the convoy on arrival here and get Arthur at once into the 
hospital. I met the empty convoy of waggons last evening, as they approached 
our camp, and got the one with Arthur in it over the river (Tugela) as soon as 
I could, and sent it up to hospital. This morning early I went to see him, 
having first asked the doctor in charge about him. He at once told me he feared 
the worst. When I saw him I did not think he would recover. His seryant 
was with him, who was very attentive to him. We gave him what medical 
comforts could be got, such as beef-tea and champagne. I stayed with him all 
the morning, until 2 P.m., and at his request I read and prayed by his stretcher 
side ; he was then quite sensible and followed all I said, and repeated some of 
the prayers after me. All this time he was very weak, and hardly able to raise 
himself up, although his servant told me that yesterday he was able to stand 
and walk. The disease for some days seems to have taken hold of him. He 
passed nothing but pure blood, and when I first saw him was reduced almost to 
a skeleton. About 2 P.m., having changed his shirt and made him as comfort- 
able as I could, I left him, telling him I would come back soon. Some time 
afterwards I got a message from him asking me to go back, which I did, about 
5.30 P.M. I found a Captain Cardew, one of the staff officers, with him. He 
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had just read the fourteenth chapter of St. John to him, which he listened to, 
and asked Cardew to read slowly, so that he might follow. A doctor was also 
with him. They told me that the end was approaching. We all stayed with 
him till about 7 P.M., when he gave a little sigh and passed away; he was not 
sensible for the last hour, but appeared not to suffer any pain. When I was 
with him in the morning, I said: ‘ Arthur, I shall write by the post to-night, 
to tell your mother how ill you are.’ He said: ‘ Yes, please, Colonel, write 
tomamma.’ It was at this time that he asked me to read to him and repeated 
after me the Lord’s Prayer.” 

A little more is added by a friend and brother officer, Lieutenant 
Hutton, a corporal from whose company had helped the dying boy’s 
servant in his attendance on his master. 

“‘The corporal at the boy’s request had on several occasions read to him 
both from the Bible and Prayer Book, and as the corporal expressed himself to 
me, he seemed always more peaceful and happy afterwards. His servant 
Starman was most struck by the heroic and resigned way in which his master 
bore the pain of his disease shortly before his death. Knowing the end was 
approaching, and seeing his master inclined to move, Starman got up and was 
about to smooth his pillow for him, when the boy, with a smile that as he said 


he will never forget, turned and whispered: ‘ Hush, don’t touch me, I am going 
to heaven ;’ and so fell asleep.” 


On the 26th of April, the day after his death, Arthur Mynors was 
buried under a mimosa-tree, on a grassy slope looking down to the 
sea over the lovely valley of the Tugela. On the 2nd of May some 
men of his regiment, the 60th, put a small rough wooden cross over 
his grave, with this inscription :— 


IN MEMORY OF 


LIEUT. MYNORS, 
3/60, 
Wuo Diep Aparit 25, 1879, 


AGED 22 YEARs. 


It was a happy nature that, by the banks of the Tugela, passed thus 
early away—a happy and beautiful nature. His simple letters and 
diary, which we have been following, show him to us better than any 
admiring description. They show a nature fresh, wholesome, gay ; 
an English boy with the tastes of his age and bringing up, with a 
keen love of sport, with a genuine love for the country, a genuine 
eye for it—Greek in his simplicity and truth of feeling, Greek in his 
simplicity and truth of touch. We see him full of natural affec- 
tion, and not ashamed of manifesting it; bred in habits of religion, 
and not ashamed of retaining them; without a speck of affecta- 
tion, without a shadow of pretension, unsullied, brave, true, kind, 
respectful, grateful, uncensorious, uncomplaining; in the time to 
act, cheerfully active ; in the time to suffer, cheerfully enduring. So 
to his friends he seemed, and so their testimony shows him—testi- 
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mony which by its affectionate warmth proves the character which 
could inspire it to have been no ordinary one. “I am sure you 
and anybody who-knew him,” writes a brother officer, ‘ will be 
grieved beyond. measure to hear of the death of our dear Bunny 
Mynors, of dysentery. I can’t tell you what a loss he is to us, 
as he was such a favourite with us all. He had endeared himself 
in his short stay of a year with men and officers alike, more than is 
given to the lot of most of us.” ‘He had all the qualities,” says 
another, “of a good soldier and a leader of men, combined with 
a perfect temper, thorough unselfishness, and a genial cheery 
manner.” ‘The life and soul of the mess,” writes the adjutant of 
his battalion, himself an Etonian, “keen at all sports and games, 
and a universal favourite wherever we have been quartered—it 
seems hard to lose him. But when I add that in all professional 
matters he was most earnest, and so keen to be well up in his work, 
strict and yet with a perfect manner, a favourite with his men, and, 
as all admit, the most promising boy Eton has sent to our ranks for 
many a day—when I add this, I feel that not only we who knew 
him, but all the battalion, must grieve, and will do so for the loss 
of one who promised to be such a credit to his regiment... . . The 
old school may well grieve for so fine a character as his who has just 
been taken from us. I know no finer fellows, or those who do their 
work so well, as those like Mynors, who never said an unkind word 
of any one, and consequently no one ever said any word except of 
praise or love for them.” ‘Such as they,” to the same effect says his 
tutor, Mr. Warre, who has gained and kept the loving regard and 
trust of so many generations of his Eton pupils, as he gained and 
kept those of young Mynors;. “such as they have from others the 
love that they deserve.” 

Natures so beautiful are not common; and those who have seen 
and possessed the bright presence of such a boy, while they mourn 
their irreparable loss, cannot but think most of his rareness, his 
uniqueness. For me, a stranger, and speaking not to his friends but 
to the wide public, I confess that when I have paid my tribute 
of sympathy to a beautiful character and to a profound sorrow, it is 
rather to what he has in common with others that my thoughts 
are drawn, than to what is unique in him. The order of things in 
which he was brought up, the school system in which he was educated, 
produce, not indeed many natures so sweet as his, but in all good 
natures many of his virtues. That school system is a close and 
narrow one ; that order of things is changing, and will surely pass 
away. Vain are endeavours to keep it fixed for ever, impotent are 
regrets for it; it will pass away. The received ideas which furnished 
the mind of Arthur Mynors, as. they in general furnish the minds 
of English boys of his class, and which determine his and their 
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intellectual vision, will change. But under the old order of things, 
and with its received ideas, there were bred great and precious 
virtues; it is good for us to rest our eyes upon them, to feel their 
value, to resolve amid all chances and changes to save and nourish 
them, as saved and nourished they can be. Our slowness of develop- 
ment in England has its excellent uses in enabling indispensable 
virtues to take root, and to make themselves felt by us to be indis- 
pensable. Our French neighbours have moved faster than we; they 
have more lucidity, in several important respects, than we have; 
they have fewer illusions. But a modern French school-boy, Vol- 
tairian and emancipated, reading La Fille Elisa and Nana, making 
it his pastime to play tricks on his chaplain, to mock and flout him 
and his teaching—the production of a race of lucid school-boys of 
this kind is a dangerous privilege. When I lay down the memoir 
of Dr. Raleigh I feel that, crude and faulty as is the type of religion 
offered by Puritanism, narrow and false as is its conception of human 
life, materialistic and impossible as is its world to come, yet the 
seriousness, soberness, and devout energy of Puritanism are a 
prize, once won, never to be lost; they are a possession to our 
race for ever. And in taking leave of the letters and diary of 
Arthur Mynors, I feel that this natural and charming boy, too, has 
virtues, he and others like him, which are part of the very tradition 
and life of England; which have gone to make “the ancient and 
inbred integrity, piety, good-nature, and good-humour of the 
English people,” ' and which can no more perish than that ideal. 
MatrHEw ARNOLD. 


(1) Burke. 
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HISTORY OF THE LAW OF TREASON. 
Part II. 


Wuew Hallam discussed the Law of Treason in the fifteenth chapter 
of his Constitutional History, he told us that the Acts of George ITI. 
would henceforth become our standard of law instead of the statutes 
of Edward III. Unfortunately, he added the hope, “that so ample 
a legislative declaration on the law of treason will put an end to the 
preposterous interpretations which have found too much counte- 
nance on some not very distant occasions.” But, as we saw in our 
last paper, an Act of the present reign has, for practical purposes, 
repealed the statutes of George III.; and consequently the “ pre- 
posterous interpretations” of which Hallam complained will have 
to be dealt with in the future. The history of the development of 
the Law of Treason into a double and concurrent system of crime is 
so exceedingly intricate, it is so much bound up with the history of 
England, that it may be of interest to sketch the entire course of the 
law, which has gradually extended over a period of a thousand 
years. 

Strangely enough a highly complex society has come back to 
speak of treason very much as we find it in a vague form at the dawn 
of our history. Enormous accretions of interpretation, in the course 
of many centuries, have left the law on this subject in a curiously 
involved and doubtful condition; but the essential notion remains 
unaltered. The idea of treason comes in the laws of Alfred in the 
following terms: “If any man plot against the King’s life, of him- 
self or by harbouring of exiles, or of his men, let him be liable in his 
life and all that he has.’ About the middle of the thirteenth 
century, our first great lawyer, Bracton, makes treason consist 
(1) in any machination (or contrivance) of the death of the King; 
(2) the doing or procuring the doing of anything that tends to 
sedition against the Lord King, or his army, or giving aid, counsel or 
consent to any who procures it, although he expressly says he did 
not succeed in effecting the intention he had.* 

Here we have the main elements of treason: (1) any sort of con- 
spiracy to disorganize the civil or military government of the Crown ; 
(2) any kind of aid or consent to such a conspiracy, establishing the 
rule that in treason there are no accessories : all who in any degree 

(1) “Si quis ausu temerario machinatus sit in mortem Domini Regis, vel aliquid 
egerit, vel agi procuraverit ad seditionem Domini Regis, vel exercitus sui, vel procuran- 


tibus auxilium et consilium prebuerit vel consensum, licet id quod in voluntate habuerit 
non perduxerit ad effectum.”—Bracton iii. 3. 
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participate, even by their presence, are principals; (3) the remark- 
able anomaly that treason lies in intention just as much as in execu- 
tion. 

A century later was passed the famous Act which for five hundred 
and thirty years has been the magna charta of treason. This Act 
(25 Edward ITI., stat. 5, c. 2) did not create the Law of Treason, it 
simply defined it. We may put aside the minor sections of the 
statute as having a technical or merely antiquarian interest. The 
three main forms of treason were thus expressed :— 

“When a man doth compass or imagine the death of our Lord the 
King, or my Lady, his Queen, or of their eldest son and heir, etc. ete. : 
or if a man do levy war against our Lord the King in his realm, or 
be adhering to the King’s enemies in his realm, giving to them aid 
and comfort in the realm or elsewhere, and thereof be provably 
attainted of open deed by people of their condition.” * 

Here then we have (to omit the minor offences) three main forms 
of high treason :— 

1. If a man compass or imagine the death of the King, &c. 

2. If a man levy war against the King in his kingdom. 

3. Or be adhering to his enemies in the kingdom, giving them 
aid or assistance in his kingdom er elsewhere. 

And to constitute the crime one of these must be proved by overt act 
to the satisfaction of his peers. 

The first offence lies in mere thought; the second only in act in 
the kingdom; the third in act in any place. The ideas are as 
inartificial as the language. 

As early as Coke’s time it was settled that compasser ou ymaginer 
were the same thing, and both meant intend. It is, no doubt, too 
late now to reconsider the words of the Act, but, according to Littré, 
in the fourteenth century compasser meant to construct or to con- 
trive, as a house or a ship; so that the proper meaning would be not 
imagine but contrive, conspire—Bracton’s machinari, Again, the 
phrase is not compasser, but fait compasser ou ymaginer ; which ought 
to mean, “is the author of some contrivance or project for the death 
of the King.” Be this as it may, it is settled that the first clause of 
the statute covers the mere intention (in the absence of any plot, 


(1) “The French form of the Act is the only authoritative reading. The translations 
have no real legislative authority. The original roll in the Tower runs thus :— 

‘‘Qant home fait compasser ou ymaginer la mort nre Seignr. le Roi, &c., &c., &c., 
et si home leve de guerre contre nre dit Seignr. le Roi en son Roialme, ou soit 
aherdant as enemys nre Seignr. le Roi en son Roialme, donant a eux eid ou confort en 
son roialme ou p. aillours, & de ceo pvablement soit atteint de ovt. faite p. gentz de 
lour condicion.” 

These quaint words are hardly ever given accurately in the books. It is a curious 
illustration of English history that the greatest of all crimes is to this day dependent on 
this phonetic version of a French jargon. 

VOL. XXXI. N.S. 3c 
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attempt, or conspiracy) ; whilst the second head of treason—levying 
war—lies not in intention, nor even in conspiracy, or preparation, 
but in act alone. The effect of this is that a man was executed who 
came to England, simply saying that he intended to kill the King; 
whilst a formidable conspiracy to levy war, with full preparation to 
carry it into effect, could not be treated either as the treason of 
levying war or of adhering to the King’s enemies. 

Adhering to the King’s enemies (for the aherdant of the original 
roll is clearly a dialectic variant of adhérant, and is so given by 
Littré) is the common phrase of traitorous practice. Nearly four 
centuries later we have Fénelon writing, ‘‘C’est un crime de haute 
trahison de prendre les armes contre le roi, ou d’adhérer a ses 
ennemis.” It is strange to find the foundations of English consti- 
tutional law sending us back to quotations from Fénelon and Littré. 
Edward’s French statutes have survived the lilies that for four hun- 
dred and fifty years he stamped upon the royal arms. 

The statute was a rude and imperfect definition of crime. It left 
open the following dacune :— 

1. It does not include the crime of killing the King, apart from 
intending it. 

2. It does not include the intention, or a conspiracy, or even the 
attempt to depose the King. 

3. Levying war must be an actual levying of war, and not a con- 
spiracy to levy war. 

4, It does not include any act or plotting against the Government. 

5. Neither does it specify inciting foreigners to attack the King. 

6. Nothing is said in the Act generally as to attempts on any 
department of the State. 

Now all these are offences which every civilised Government must 
punish, and hence the necessity arises for some judicial interpretation 
in the absence of new legislation. 

From the date of the statute began the judicial interpretation along 
the lines of the two chief heads—(1) of imagining the King’s death ; 
(2) of levying war. It was early resolved by the judges to extend 
the first head of compassing the King’s death to all formal attempts. 
to overthrow the Government. In 1387 the questions put to the 
judges at Nottingham by Richard II. are mainly valuable as show- 
ing the tendency of opinion. They ruled that to put force on the 
King to influence his course of government is treason. The judges 
were impeached, and the special statutes of treason that mark this 
troubled reign were all repealed in the first year of Henry IV., 
returning thereby to the law of Edward III. The singular case of 
Sir J. Oldcastle (1413) shows the elasticity which the judges had 
already given to the first head of the old Act. For Oldcastle was 
indicted for his seditious outbreak at St. Giles’, not as levying war, 
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or even conspiracy to levy war, but on the ground that the seditious 
conspiracy was itself a compassing the King’s death. Throughout 
the reign of Henry VI. and Edward IV. we have distinct cases which 
constitute a rebellious resistance to government as constructive 
imagining the King’s death. Under Henry VII. the crime was 
extended in Sir W. Stanley’s case (1495) to words expressing doubt 
of the King’s title; and the same reign gives us the important Act 
(2 Henry VII., c. 1), which exempts from the crime of treason acts 
of allegiance to the King de facto. 

The reign of Henry VIII. is so completely exceptional that we 
may almost drop it out in reviewing the development of the law of 
treason. Here begins the epoch of the religious struggle between 
the Churches, which disturbed the statute law of treason from the 
Reformation to the Revolution. Some thirty statutes of that reign 
relating to treason have all been abrogated. Two only (28 Henry 
VITI., c. 15, and 35 Henry VIII., c. 2) remain in force, and they 
refer to the trial of treason committed abroad. Scores of attainders 
have been reversed, and no reliance can be placed on the trials of 
that reign, not one of which was decently legal in matters of evi- 
dence and procedure. The trials, impeachments, and attainders of 
the reign were mostly administrative murders, of which the Privy 
Council, Parliament, and especially the House of Lords, were the 
instruments rather than the judges; and the statute-book became the 
record of tyranny in a panic establishing a systematic reign of 
terror. Poisoning was made treason punishable by boiling; to 
express discontent, nay, to feel discontent, was made treason. It 
was treason not only to violate, but to marry any of the King’s 
children, legitimate or illegitimate, or to refuse to take an oath, or to 
refuse to give an opinion as to the succession. It was treason to 
think Mary illegitimate, or not to think Elizabeth legitimate, and 
then not to think both illegitimate, or to think either entitled to 
succeed; and again, not to think both entitled to succeed. To 
think about the Mass differently from the King was treason. 
Lunatics even were punishable as traitors. But all these will not 
detain us, nor indeed need we farther refer to the ecclesiastical 
statutes of any of the three succeeding Tudors. They were being 
repeatedly repealed and recast, and have none of them left any per- 
manent traces on the Chapter of Treason. 

The first of Edward VI., c. 12, repealed the whole of the new 
treason laws of his father, and, with exceptions that need not detain 
us, restored the Law of Treason to what it had been at the accession of 
Henry VIIL., throwing back all treason on the law as it stood in the 
reign of Edward III. It contained the highly important provision 
as to procedure (§ 22), requiring in every proceeding of treason two 
sufficient and lawful witnesses, and this was carried further by 5 & 8 
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Ed. VI., c. 11, which required these witnesses to be confronted with 
the accused. And this cardinal rule of evidence in treason was 
re-enacted and extended by the statute of William III. (7 & 8 
Will. III., c. 3). The statutes of treason in matters ecclesiastical 
under Mary and Elizabeth were entirely exceptional. They have 
long since expired or have been repealed, and have left no permanent 
effect on the law. 

Under Elizabeth the judicial construction of the Law of Treason 
was somewhat extended and consolidated, especially in the cases of 
Norfolk and Essex. But the greatest blot upon the reign in this 
respect was the reckless perversion of procedure, the use of torture, 
the non-confronting of witnesses, and the loose resort to hearsay and 
irregular documentary evidence—especially in the trials of Mary 
Stuart, the Jesuit cases, and the Babbington plot. It is very pro- 
bable that the progress made in the reign of Elizabeth in treating 
almost every form of disaffection as treason, under the head of com- 
passing the King’s death, arose from this, that during the whole 
reign of Elizabeth all disaffection was really mixed up with unre- 
lenting conspiracies against the Queen’s life. But the multiplica- 
tion of special statutes of treason in this Queen’s reign and the 
habitual perversion of justice deprive the cases of any value as pre- 
cedents. They were exceptional acts of a government fighting for 
existence, in a most exceptional time. 

The judicial cases of James I. introduce the new element of making 
spoken words treason, and also, in Williams’s and Peacham’s cases, 
written expressions of opinion, in the latter (Peacham’s) not even 
published. But in the next reign both these were disposed of; and 
Pyne’s case (1628) decided that mere words, however wicked, are 
not treason, whilst Felton’s case (same year) finally abolished the 
judicial use of torture. The reign of Charles I. is, indeed, singularly 
enough, distinguished rather for real improvement in the law of treason 
than its arbitrary extension. The trial of Charles I., interesting as 
it is, is so completely exceptional that we can hardly place it in the 
history of development. But that trial, and the other trials for 
treason under the Commonwealth, are instructive in this, that the 
old doctrines and the judicial glosses of the law of Edward were 
solemnly appropriated by Cromwell and the Parliament. A law, 
the words and entire scope of which in the fourteenth century turned 
on the personal allegiance between subject and sovereign, was con- 
verted in the seventeenth into a law for protecting a republican 
government from conspiracy and sedition with the object of restor- 
ing the King de jure, nay, it even was used for the indictment and 
execution of the King himself by a Parliament. The consequences 
of this were curious. As it was practically impossible to convict the 
King of compassing his own death, or to convict royalist conspirators 
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of imagining the death of the ruler they were plotting to restore, the 
Parliamentary lawyers were thrown back on the second head of 
treason, that of levying war; and thus from the date of the great 
rebellion we have an increased mass of judicial construction on the 
crime of levying war. 

From the Commonwealth dates the mitigation of the penalty and 
also the tendency to include in treason any insurrectionary violence 
offered to the Houses of Parliament. It is true that in earlier times 
a wide sense had been allowed to “levying war.” In the reign of 
Elizabeth leading cases are found to the effect, that conspiring to 
any general insurrection, or even a riot for a general purpose, was 
treason, as levying war. These cases are that of the Apprentices, 
of Bradshaw and Burton, and of Lords Essex and Southampton. 
But then all these cases were complicated by the temporary Act of 
13 Elizabeth, which expressly made conspiring to levy war high 
treason. In any case, by the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the judicial interpretation of “levying war” had become so elastic 
that Coke could write (3 Inst. 9), ‘If any levy war to expulse 
strangers, to deliver men out of prison, to remove counsellors, or 
against any statute, or to any other end, pretending reformation of 
their own heads without warrant, this is levying war against the 
King, because they take upon them royal authority which is against 
the King.” 

But although there are indications of a general tendency (as in 
Bensted’s case, 1640) to treat political riots as high treason, the 
doctrine does not seem to be reduced to system until the fall of the 
Commonwealth. The great reaction of the reign of Charles II., as 
was to be expected, furnished a mass of construction on both heads 
of treason, and in particular developed that of “levying war.” The 
leading case is that of the rising at Farmeleigh wood, in Yorkshire, 
1663, when Kelyng tells us how the judges resolved that, where a 
meeting is held to resist the Government, and it is agreed to resort 
to arms, and some afterwards actually take up arms, all who were 
present in the meeting are guilty of the treason of levying war. 

Then come such cases as those of Messenger and others, the Weavers, 
and the like, wherein the view of the Stuart lawyers was carried to this 
point—that high treason would be committed by any kind of violent 
attempt by a multitude to effect any general public object, to resist 
any law, or to carry any law, to force the Government to any par- 
ticular course, or to accomplish any particular purpose in which the 
public was concerned generally. A disturbance, however vio- 
lent, would still be only “a great riot,” if directed against private 
persons, for personal objects. Any general public object would 
convert a riot into treason. This view was carried to its farthest 
point in the reign of Queen Anne (Damaree and Purchase, 1710), 
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when a waterman was convicted of treason for inciting a mob to 
burn some chapels during the Sacheverell riots. 

The whole of these decisions, though many of the cases themselves 
would hardly now be relied on, were consolidated and codified, as it 
were, in the last century, by the works on Crown law of Hawkins 
and Sir M. Foster. The result is that levying war was judicially 
held to apply to every form of actual force for the purpose of :— 

1. Resisting the authority of the Government. 

2. Coercing the Privy Council, legislature, or executive. 

3. Effecting by insurrection any general public object. 

Any of these constituted the treason of “levying war.” Under this 
view of the law, frame-breaking, and almost all riotous strikes, as 
well as most political riots, would be high treason. And so the 
second head of treason, or “levying war,” came to include the same 
offences as the first head, and one more. Both heads included every 
form of insurrection against the royal authority, or the executive ; 
and the second (levying war) was held to cover also every riotous 
or seditious attempt to reform the law, or to resist a statute, or 
violently to remove a public abuse, or effect a public general object. 
There remains this difference. The first head lay in intention, the 
second only in act. So that the indictment might be, either for 
actual war, i.e. force, or for conspiracy, 7.c. intention, to use force. 
Only, of course, there was no indictment for intention to effect a 
public object by force. So stood the law at the opening of the 
eighteenth century, at the accession of the Hanoverian dynasty. So 
the law had been codified by Coke and Hale, in the seventeenth 
century ; nor did it gain anything material, it was only arranged and 
consolidated, when Hawkins and Foster and Blackstone wrote in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 

The reign of William III., the elaborate review of the Stuart cases 
by Sir J. Hawles, and the proceedings in Parliament which reversed 
the illegalities of Jefferies and Scroggs, and the 7 & 8 Will. IIL, c. 3, 
dealt with irregularities, chiefly in procedure, but they did not 
materially affect the law as it has been stated by Hale, nor was any 
new element of any importance added in the post-revolutionary 
history of treason. 

The conspiracies and rebellions against the Hanoverian dynasty, 
together with the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 1745, naturally added 
something to the full harvest of judicial constructions, even when 
they did not materially alter the law. These were all codified by Sir 
M. Foster, one of the judges of the rebels of 1745, whose valuable 
discourse on High Treason is an appendix to his volume of cases on 
Crown law. A fresh group of cases resulted from the violent popular 
struggles of the latter part of the reign of George III., from the 
riots of Lord G. Gordon, 1780, and the political trials of 1794-6 in 
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England, Ireland, and Scotland. These strained the law to the 
farthest point. 

Here we reach the point of modern systematic legislation. It will 
be remembered that Sir H. Maine selects the epoch of Lord Eldon 
as that when the spontaneous development of law ceases and recourse 
to legislation becomes systematic. In the law of treason this change 
became apparent even earlier than in the rest of the law. 

In 1795, one of the stormiest epochs of our domestic history, 
the 36 Geo. III., c. 7, was passed, making high treason every com- 
passing or imagining to kill the King, or to imprison and restrain 
him, and also any conspiracy to depose the King, or to put any 
restraint on the King, his advisers, or either House of Parliament; 
and this was made perpetual by 57 Geo. IIL. c. 6 (1817). Here we 
have, with one exception, that as to political riots, the whole of the 
judicial glosses which had been grafted on the Act of Edward III. 
enacted by statute; and in addition, for the first time, conspiracy, 
or intention to put force on the King or either House of Parliament, 
was included in the conspiracy of levying war. Thus the law 
remained until our own day, when, in the great year of European 
revolution and threatened rebellion in England and in Ireland, the 
11 & 12 Vict., c. 12, was passed (1848), the law under which we now 
live. 

This repealed the Acts of George III., except as to the treason of 
killing or personal violence to the King. Then having repealed the 
Acts which made these offences treason, the new Act re-enacted them 
as crimes, but it made them felonies punishable with penal servitude. 
At the same time it provided that nothing should in any manner 
affect the Act of Edward III. 

The effect of repealing the statutory definition of treason, accord- 
ing to the best authority, appears to be to revive the judicial or con- 
structive definition of treason: in point of fact to leave the subject 
much as it was, and merely a little more indefinite. To the 
unlearned it may seem a little strange that the formal repeal of a 
very precise Act of Parliament, inflicting capital punishment, should 
leave the law practically unaltered. But so it would seem to be. 
The law of treason in four hundred and fifty years had been developed 
by the constructions given by the judges to the Act of Edward IIT. 
into an elaborate system of crime. Acts of Parliament had for 
some fifty years given those constructions statutory authority. The 
result of repealing these statutes whilst confirming the Act of 
1352, was simply to leave the constructions to rest on their own 
authority. 

Now it must be observed that the judges, at least for more than a 
century past, expounded the law of treason very much in the same 
words: before the Acts of George III., during their continuance, and 
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after their partial repeal ; before the Riot Act, and after it; before 
the Treason-felony Act, and after it; and quite as much since the 
modern criticisms of the “constructive” treasons as before they 
were made. One of these judicial constructions, force directed to 
effect some public general object, was most distinctly omitted from 
the treasons in the Acts of George III.; but it has been reasserted 
during the existence of those Acts as well as since their repeal. 

A few citations (and this is a matter of political rather than legal 
interest) will show the continuity of the judicial constructions. 

Sir M. Hale (temp. Car. II.), following Coke, says, “If persons 
levy a force of multitude of men to pull down all enclosures, or to 
expulse strangers, or to remove counsellors, or against any statute, as 
the Statute of Labourers, or for enhancing salaries and wages, this is 
levying war against the King ;” and accordingly treason. 

Chief Justice Holt (1696) said, “ If persons do assemble themselves 
together, and. act with force in opposition to some law, which they 
think inconvenient, and hope thereby to get it repealed, this is levy- 
ing war and treason. So when they endeavour in great numbers 
with force to make some reformation of their own heads, without 
pursuing the methods of the law, that is levying war, and treason.” 

Chief Justice Parker (1710) said, “ Assembling to pull down 
meeting-houses, if the intention be general, is levying war, and is 
assuming royal authority.” 

Sir M. Foster (1763) says, ‘ All risings in order to effect these 
innovations of a public and general concern by an armed force, are 
in construction of law high treason.” Any rising “for the refor- 
mation of real or imaginary evils of a public nature, and in which 
the insurgents have no special interest, are by construction of law 
within the clause of levying war.” 

Chief Justice Mansfield (1781) said, “‘ When a multitude rise and 
assemble, and attempt by force or violence to attain any object of a 
public general nature, that is levying war.” ‘The question is, 
whether the intent is, by force and violence to attain any object of a 
general and public nature, by any instruments, or by dint of their 
numbers. Whoever incites, advises, encourages, or.is in any way 
aiding to such a multitude so assembled with such intent, though he 
does not personally appear among them, or with his own hands 
commit any violence whatever, yet he is equally a principal with 
those who act, and guilty of high treason.” 

These opinions were usually cited, and the same language was held 
by the Court, after the Act of 1795. Thus Mr. Justice Bailey (1817) 
laid it down, “If persons intended to effect by force and violence 
any general reform of any description whatever, or if they had any 


other general public purpose, it will amount to the offence of levying 
war.” 
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Chief Justice Abbott (1820) said, ‘‘Insurrections and risings for 
the purpose of effecting by force and numbers—however ill-arranged, 
provided, or organized—any innovation of a public nature, for 
redress of supposed public grievances, in which the parties had no 
special or political interest or concern, have been deemed instances 
of the actual levying of war.” 

Mr. Justice Stephen, in his Digest, gives as one of the modes of 
levying war, ‘‘ Attempting by an insurrection of whatever kind to 
effect any general public object.” In the notes to his Digest he 
states the criticism which this particular judicial construction has 
met with, and in the Draft Criminal Code it is entirely omitted. It 
is no part of the business of these papers to argue for one view of this 
question or for another ; nor, on the other hand, either to justify or 
criticise any one of the constructive versions of treason. The sole 
business in hand is to draw attention to the present state of the 
crime, in view of any future consolidation of the criminal law. 

The present state of the law may be thus described :-— 

1. A series of offences are high treason by 25 Edward ITI. 

2. A series of offences have been declared to be high treason by 
judicial construction: some of which constructions are certainly law 
(e.g. an intention to depose the King)—some are probably law 
(e.g. attempting to overawe Parliament)—-and at least one is -pro- 
bably not law (attempting to effect any public general object by 
the use of force). 

3. A series of offences against the person of the King are high 
treason by 11 Vict. 

4. A series of offences are felony (and not capital) by 11 Vict. 
These offences are some of those included by judicial construction in 
the crime of high treason—but not all of them. 

5. Treason-felony, accordingly, covers some of the ground of high 
treason, but not the whole of it; and it adds some new ground 
which is not included in high treason. Thus, some treasonable 
offences are high treason only; some are both high treason and 
treason-felony ; and some are treason-felony only. 

6. The exact authority of the whole series of judicial constructions 
(which have been little heard of during the present reign) is not at 
all settled. 

The complications and cross-divisions of the law might possibly 
be illustrated by a coloured diagram in the form ofa map. But 
short of this, the only way of stating the case is to draw up a list of 
treasonable offences. 

They are the following :— 

(a.) Intending to kill the King. (High treason by 25 Ed. IIL, and 
also by 11 Vict.) 
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(b.) Intending to do the King any personal injury or violence. 
(High treason by judicial construction of 25 Ed. IIL., and also by 
11 Vict.) 

(c.) Levying war, i.e. resorting to any force against the King 
with intent to depose him, or to constrain him to change his 
measures. (High Treason by judicial construction of 25 Ed. III, 
and also Treason-felony, but not High Treason, by 11 Vict.) 

(d.) Levying war in like manner with intent to overawe either 
House of Parliament. (High Treason by judicial construction of 
25 Kd. III., and also Treason-felony, but not High Treason, by 
11 Vict.) 

(e.) Conspiring to levy war with such intent as is mentioned in 
eandd. (High Treason by judicial construction of 25 Ed. IIT., and 
also Treason-felony by 11 Vict.) 

(7) Intending to levy war with such intent as is mentioned in 
eandd. (Treason-felony by 11 Vict.) 

(g.) Levying war as before with intent to effect any public general 
object. (High Treason by judicial constructions of 25 Ed. III, 
which are now of doubtful authority.) 

(4.) Assisting a public enemy at war with the King. (High 
Treason by 25 Ed. III.) 

(t.) Instigating any foreigner to invade the dominions of the 
King. (High Treason by judicial constructions of 25 Ed. ITII., and 
Treason-felony by 11 Vict.) 

(j.) Intending so to instigate any foreigner. (Treason-felony by 
11 Vict.) 

To sum up these results, the offences specified above as (a, 8, ¢, d, 
é, t,) are high treason. 

The following are treason-felony—(c, d, e, f, 4, /). 

The following are high treason by judicial constructions that have 
been criticised—(f, g, j). 

Where complications exist so great as those stated above, and 
where the old judicial constructions are exceedingly subtle and their 
authority decidedly open to argument, it would seem that a com- 
plete review of the whole of this constitutional problem is one of 
those questions the solution of which is urgent. It has been no part 
of our immediate purpose to argue for one construction of the law of 
high treason rather than another. Enough has been said to show 
that there is abundant room for argument. It is a very serious blot 
on the constitution of a country to keep its law of treason as it were 
in petto. As Mr. Hallam so justly reminds us, no confidence in the 
integrity of a Government, or in that of its lawyers, much less any 
belief in the guilt of an accused person, ought ever to beguile us into 
relaxing our vigilance in all that concerns the laws of treason. The 
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present is not a moment apt for reopening this complicated question. 
But in any consolidation of the criminal law it will have to be done, 
and it ought to be the work of politicians and the public as well as 
of lawyers and draftsmen. 


FrREpERIc Harrison. 


For the sake of comparison, and to show the concurrent effect of treason 
and treason-felony, the following sections are given from the Criminal Code 
Bill (1880), prepared by Lord Blackburn, Lord Justice Lush, and Mr. Justice 
Stephen, and brought in by the law officers :— 


TREASON DEFINED. 

Treason is— 

(a) The act of killing Her Majesty, or doing her any bodily harm tending to 
death or destruction, maim or wounding, and the act of imprisoning or 
restraining her; or 

(6) The forming and manifesting by an overt act an intention to kill Her 
Majesty, or to do her any bodily harm tending to death or destruction, maim 
or wounding, or to imprison or to restrain her; or 

(c) The act of killing the eldest son and heir apparent of Her Majesty, or 
the Queen consort of any King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; or 

(d) The forming and manifesting by an overt act an intention to kill the 
eldest son and heir apparent of her Majesty, or the Queen consort of any King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; or 

(e) Conspiring with any person to kill Her Majesty, or to do her any bodily 
harm tending to death or destruction, maim or wounding, or conspiring with 
any person to imprison or restrain her; or 

(f) Levying war against Her Majesty either with intent to depose Her 
Majesty from the style, honour, and royal name of the Imperial crown of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or of any other of Her Majesty’s 
dominions or countries; or 

In order by force or constraint to compel Her Majesty to change her measures 
or counsels, or in order to intimidate or overawe both Houses or either House 
of Parliament; or 

(g) Conspiring to levy war against Her Majesty with any such intent, or 
for any such purpose as aforesaid ; or 

(h) Instigating any foreigner with force to invade this realm or any other of 
the dominions of Her Majesty ; or 

(i) Assisting any public enemy at war with Her Majesty ; or 

(7) Violating, whether with her consent or not, a Queen consort, or the wife 
of the eldest son and heir apparent for the time of the King or Queen regnant. 

Every one who commits treason is guilty of a crime, and liable to suffer 
death as in other cases; provided that Her Majesty may, if she think fit, direct 
by warrant under her sign manual, countersigned by one of Her Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State, that the head of such person shall be severed 
from his body whilst alive. The head and body of every such offender shall be 
disposed of in the manner provided for by the Capital Punishment Amendment 
Act, 1868, 

RvLE OF EVIDENCE. 


No one shall be convicted of treason (unless he pleads guilty) except upon 
the evidence of two witnesses to one overt act of the kind of treason with which 
he is charged, or upon the evidence of one witness to one such act and one other 
witness to another such act. 
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No one shall be liable to be indicted or tried for treason unless the indictment 
be found within three years next after the offence committed. 

Provided that nothing in this section shall apply to treason by killing Her 
Majesty, or to cases where the overt act alleged is any attempt to injure her 
person in any manner whatever, but every such offence may be proved by the 
same evidence as any other offence. 


— —_ 
CoNnSsPIRACY. 


In every case in which it is treason to conspire with any person for any 
purpose, the act of so conspiring, and every overt act of any such conspiracy, 
is an overt act of treason. 

= om 
TREASONABLE CRIMES. 


Everyone is guilty of a crime, and liable to penal servitude for life, who 
forms any of the intentions hereinafter mentioned, and manifests any such 
intention by conspiring with any person to carry it into effect, or by any other 
overt act, or by publishing any printing or writing; that is to say, 

(a) An intention to depose Her Majesty from the style, honour, and royal 
name of the Imperial crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, or of any other of Her Majesty’s dominions or countries ; 

(b) An intention to levy war against Her Majesty within any part of the 
said United Kingdom, in order by force or constraint to compel her to change 
her measures or counsels, or in order to put any force or constraint upon, or in 
order to intimidate or overawe both Houses or either House of Parliament. 

(c) An intention to move or stir any foreigner or stranger with force to invade 
the said United Kingdom or any other of Her Majesty’s dominions or countries 
under the obeisance of Her Majesty. 

No one charged with any crime punishable under this section shall be entitled 


to be acquitted on the ground that any act proved against him amounts to 
treason, but no person acquitted or convicted for any such crime shall after- 
wards be prosecuted for treason on the same facts. 





TROUBLES IN THE PACIFIC. 


More than ordinary attention has been paid of late by the Imperial 
Parliament and the British press to the chronic hostility between 
white men and the natives of the multitudinous Pacific islands. 
Troubles in this quarter are, indeed, rapidly rising to the proportions 
of “a little war.” The outrages upon whites by blacks have greatly 
increased in number, and reprisals are becoming proportionately 
common. The deaths of white visitors are constantly reported from 
the Solomon group and adjacent islands; and the Pacific squadron 
finds regular employment in shelling villages. So far these acts of 
war have done nothing towards reducing the natives to order. On 
the contrary, the operations of her Majesty’s ships only seem to 
arouse increased irritation and to provoke fresh murders. If merely 
on account of the immense area covered by this section of England’s 
ever-green native embroglios, permanent effects cannot in any case be 
expected from isolated examples. The inhabitants of one village 
cannot take warning from the fate of another, situated on a separate 
and perhaps distant island. The Polynesians appreciate the hostility 
and return it. The motives which actuate British officers they can 
seldom understand ; and, as they are by no means always (or even 
generally) in the wrong, they are the more likely to measure the 
situation by their own rude standards. Itis certain that the original 
provocation to hostilities often proceeds from whites; and in these 
cases reprisals are but the addition of one injury toanother. Com- 
petent authorities affirm that the blacks labour under serious 
grievances, and that punishment of their offences without redress of 
the injuries whereby they are provoked is calculated only to make 
matters worse. The state of affairs, indeed, is evidently and rapidly 
becoming worse. Setting aside the question of primary wrong, the 
response of indiscriminate shelling to indiscriminate murder is 
merely the employment of one barbarism to counteract another. 
The operations of the Pacific squadron as at present conducted can 
only have one end, and that of a very undesirable kind—another need- 
less, wholesale, and most troublesome addition to the British Empire. 

This difficult and confused subject has received much attention at 
the Australian centres of civilisation as well as in England. Almost 
for the first time the matter has been considered from the black as 
well as from the white point of view. The investigation has not 
proved an easy task, old as is the subject. No evidence has been 
directly obtainable from one side; almost the whole body of avail- 
able witnesses were whites pecuniarily interested in representing the 
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deeds of the respective parties as being typified by the colour of their 
skins. This obstacle, however, has been overcome. Conclusions of 
a definite kind may now be formed ; and if these are in no case very 
favourable to the whites, the latter cannot deny that they have had 
every advantage in the inquiry. 

It may be expedient to notice that in addition to this butchering 
and shelling amongst the Pacific archipelagoes, “a little war,” about 
which scarcely anything seems to be known in England, is being 
waged on the continent of Australia. In the north-east corner of 
that great island the blacks and the whites are also in a state of chronic 
hostility ; and in this quarter also no present prospect can be observed 
of a change for the better. This branch of Capricornian warfare is 
at least as important as that waged amongst the islands, though it 
makes much less noise. On the continent the blacks and the whites 
must come in contact; they must either live together in peace, or 
one party must subdue the other. Among the Polynesian islands 
the European or colonist is not an aspirant for possession, but a 
trader or a labour agent. In the one case the white is a neighbour 
to the black, in the other only a visitor. However, the considera- 
tions that arise out of these unfortunate relationships between the 
races are identical in many respects; and the two feuds may well be 
regarded as branches of one subject. In each case the crucial ques- 
tion at issue is of much the same kind. As regards the mainland, 
that question is whether the aboriginal is not too commonly looked 
upon rather as a noxious animal than as a neighbour with rights 
that ought to be respected; as regards the islands, whether that 
which is pleasantly called trade is not really spoliation, and whether 
what is known as free labour is not slavery. Obviously the solution 
of these two problems may place in a very different light the narra- 
tives of outrage and massacre which are echoed from time to time 
through Australia to England. 


i. 


To begin with the native difficulty on the Australian continent. 
This is confined to the extreme north-east. In every other portion 
of the great island the aboriginals, where they exist at all, are either 
insignificant in numbers, or entirely remote from civilised haunts. 
Wherever they come in contact with the white man they acknow- 
ledge his superiority and accept whatever terms he offers them. The 
only difficulties that arise in respect of this unfortunate people are 
those of keeping them alive and of protecting them from the cupidity 
of their white neighbours. The last black has been buried in Tas- 
mania. In Victoria, the remnant of 1,380 counted at the census of 
1871, was found by the census of 1881 to have dwindled to 768. 
Even these few are not allowed to decay in peace. Many of them 
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dwell at a station specially granted for their use at a place called 
Coranderok ; and it seems that for years past this solitary possession 
of the race that once owned the whole colony has been the subject of 
contention—one party pronouncing the station unsuitable, the other 
declaring that the design of removing the blacks simply arose from 
a desire to get possession of the property. In NewSouth Wales the 
state of affairs is similar ; there is no room even in that large colony 
for the dispossessed natives. The tribes situated in one corner of 
Riverina (the south-west of New South Wales) have recently pre- 
sented to Lord Loftus a pathetic petition, in which they beg for the 
assignment of a reserve, in order that they may keep themselves 
from “extreme want and semi-starvation.” Though New South 
Wales is as large as France and the United Kingdom conjoined, and 
its inhabitants number but three-quarters of a million, so furious 
has been the strife among the colonists for possession of the soil, that 
not a patch remains whereon the aborigines can raise a few cattle. 
Turning northwards, we find a peculiar race inhabiting the penin- 
sula known as Cape York—the one great projection so conspicuous on 
the map of Australia—and the country to the immediate south. 
Hereabouts the natives are very athletic, warlike, and different in 
many characteristics from the rest of Australian aborigines. They 
more nearly resemble the natives of the great equatorial islands, 
especially New Guinea. The peninsula of Cape York itself has been 
little trodden by whites, and there the black ranges undisturbed. 
Just where the neck of Cape York widens and joins the body of the 
continent is a debateable land, where is considerable white settlement. 
Cooktown, on the coast, 1,250 miles north-east of Brisbane, is well 
into the peninsula, and is the Ultima Thule of Australian colonisa- 
tion. Townsville, nearly 400 miles to the south, is a more important 
place. Two or three smaller ports intervene. About 100 miles 
inland is the gold-field of the Palmer River. Nearer the Gulf of 
Carpentaria are other auriferous districts. Over all this region the 
natives are numerous; and it is here that an intermittent warfare 
between the blacks and the whites has been waged for years past. 
The conflict has been disastrous to both parties; it has reflected no 
little discredit upon colonial civilisation ; and there is small prospect 
ofits ending differently from most other conflicts of the kind. Ac- 
cording to the story of interested whites, the natives rob and murder 
whenever they see an opportunity, and only through stern repression 
and punishment can settlement become permanently safe. According 
to the story of disinterested whites, rough pioneers and worse 
characters often maltreat the blacks and insult their women; the 
natives in retaliating are unable to distinguish between the just and 
the unjust ; thus many an innocent colonist suffers for the misdeeds 
of vile compatriots ; the police (of whom more presently) are sent 
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out to punish the black marauders ; and so the process of attack and 
counter-attack is kept up. 

It is not doubtful that many innocent whites have lost their lives 
in Northern Queensland. Sometimes the murders by the blacks are 
marked by circumstances so shocking that it is difficult, even after 
the lapse of years, to consider them in a judicial spirit. Never- 
theless, as there exists a very serious second side to the question, a 
judicial spirit must be aimed at. If the aborigines kill at all, they 
cannot be expected to display refinement in the process. The im- 
portant question is, are they provoked to excesses? On this issue 
the evidence, unfortunately, will not permit of a decision exculpatory 
of the whites. The population of these frontier regions always in- 
cludes an exceptionally large proportion of rude humanity. The 
qualities that make a man a successful pioneer are not such as fit 
him for the busier haunts of men. Love of adventure leads some 
restless spirits to these outlying districts. Others are professional 
diggers, not seldom endowed with a rude sense of justice and honour, 
such as is portrayed in several of the dramatic creations of Bret 
Harte. A third class have left the more populous parts of the 
British Empire because unpleasant conditions were likely to be 
imposed upon their continued residence there. The scum of the 
earth finds its way to all new countries. Men of the last-mentioned 
class will lightly value the life of a black, and in the almost total 


absence of white women they will commit that offence which amongst 
all races provokes the fiercest exasperation. A revolver may be 
emptied at the natives for mere amusement, just as a shot is taken 
at a wild duck; and remonstrance will elicit the unconcerned reply, 


“Tt’s only a —— nigger.” Hands may be laid on a black woman: 


the representation that she is another man’s wife will only provoke 
a scornful denial of the possibility of such relationships among 
“niggers.” The aborigines watch their chance to retort upon the 
unwary ; and it generally happens that those whites whom they catch 
off their guard are those who have never done or contemplated any 
wrong. But the blacks cannot make this distinction, nor is it likely 
under any circumstances that an untutored race will be guided in 
its actions by the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount. Yet their 
white rivals treat them as inferior beings on the one hand, and on 
the other raise a cry of indignation when the despised natives fail to 
display a spirit of forgiveness and forbearance which is the hall- 
mark of the highest morality. Even the humane inhabitants of 
these regions, such as would not injure the blacks themselves, tacitly 
rank them with the beasts of the field. Not one settler ina hundred 
can be brought to admit that an injured native is an object of con- 
sideration, or that a wrong done to a black is at the worst more than 
an unpleasant incident. And when the natives turn and spear cattle 
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or kill a colonist, the cry for extermination becomes general. The 
minority who believe that the natives can be improved otherwise 
than off the face of the earth maintain a discreet silence. 

The cynical doctrine of annihilation is not upheld merely by verbal 
exclamations uttered in the heat of anger and excitement. The 
newspapers of the north preach this brutal crusade in the most open 
and deliberate manner. It is an unfortunate characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon race that wherever a few score of its members are 
gathered together they must have a newspaper. Generally speaking 
they are much the worse for it; indeed the evil influence of those 
pestiferous off-shoots of civilisation, petty newspapers, is a serious 
matter that philosophers ought not to overlook. A journal becomes 
a mere reservoir of mischief when it does not appeal to a sufficiently 
large circle to elevate it above private scandal or local pettifogging. 
In these days of rapid communication Little Pedlington, even when 
situated on the desolate shore of an immense colony, can readily obtain 
reading in which great subjects are dealt with in a broad spirit. 
There is no real need for small prints whose mission is to make some 
journeyman printer his own master, and whose policy is a concen- 
trated essence of uncharitableness. In England are plainly visible 
the ill effects of transferring to all the glory of actual print the tattle 
of tea-tables and the vapourings of public-house parlours. In Aus- 
tralia the nuisance is worse still. The centres of population are much 
smaller, and they are animated by a far more intense spirit of local- 
ism. In the colonies Government is in great measure paternal : it 
is the largest landowner and the largest employer of labour ; it con- 
structs all manner of public works, from lock-ups to railways. The 
apportionment of the sums annually raised in the shape of revenue, 
and periodically in the shape of loans, is the one object of general 
solicitude. A Ministry is esteemed according to its success in this 
distribution of manna from the local custom-house and the London 
money market ; a member in proportion to the dexterity on behalf 
of his electorate he displays in the general scramble ; a newspaper 
according to the vigour of its voice in the interests of the township 
where it is published. Almost every collection of two or three hun- 
dred people in Australia has its newspaper. A weekly sheet about 
the size of an English halfpenny paper is published at sixpence. 
Even at this charge the owner of a country journal in such a thinly 
populated region as Queensland can make a living only through 
coarse flattery and unscrupulous advocacy. Every subscriber is a 
personage, every advertisement a consideration. Each old woman 
expects to see her views as to the management of the universe appear 
in print. If any dissatisfaction be given, straightway issues the 
dreaded mandate, “Stop my paper,” or, “ Take out that advertise- 
ment.” The course of an editor in such a narrow channel requires 
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very careful steering.. To condemn a local abuse is equivalent to 
laying the axe to the root of the subscription list. Beyond instruct- 
ing the British Government as to the management of the Eastern 
Question, reviling other districts where public money is being spent, 
and clamouring for greater outlay upon his own, his choice of sub- 
jects is very limited. Hence in the north of Queensland he seizes 
with avidity upon this native difficulty, which serves more ends than 
one. It is a safe subject. It appeals to the passions of the lowest 
colonist ; it is always in accord with ‘ public opinion ;” and it tends 
to promote the expenditure of money in places where the blacks are 
troublesome. To argue that the world contains too many newspapers 
may seem wandering far from the belligerents of Northern Queens- 
land, yet it is certain that the blacks would receive better treatment 
if the angry passions of the whites were not habitually reflected in 
cold-blooded print. To the same cause may be ascribed other 
features of colonial life which cannot be regarded with unmixed 
satisfaction. 

In connection with this native difficulty there exists a cause of 
mischief even more potent than the newspapers. This—must it be 
written ?—is the police! A century has elapsed since Lord Chatham 
entered his eloquent protest against the employment of Indians in 
the American war ; yet the Englishman learns with amazement that 
the force delegated to keep in order the aborigines of Northern 
Queensland is composed of black troopers officered by whites. These 
native police differ from their nomad brethren in being clothed, 
carrying firearms, and in adding to native cunning the resources of 
civilised duplicity. It is the old story. Of the “ three R’s” that 
civilisation offers to the heathen—rum, rifles, and religion—the 
Queensland black takes the first and second and leaves the third. 
The trooper’s position gives him the sense of authority; sense of 
responsibility he has none. Ina word, he becomes that most hideous 
.of human creatures—a thinly veneered savage. The tacit under- 
standing among colonists to draw a veil as much as possible over the 
doings of these breeched and buttoned wretches is itself sufficiently 
significant. Whena body of black police attack their naked brethren 
the proceeding is spoken of as “a dispersal.” To a stranger this 
expression would imply a mere act of driving away. Queenslanders 
interpret the phrase very differently. A “dispersal” is really a 
butchery. The troopers shoot every unclad brother they can aim at, 
and their proceedings afterwards, notably in respect of female pri- 
soners, are regulated very much according to their own inclinations. 
The aboriginal finds discipline irksome, his varnish of civilisation 
notwithstanding. Accordingly, as a compensation for obeying 


orders before and during the act of dispersal, the blaek trooper does 
what he pleases afterwards, It is certain that he frequently commits 
the most abominable deeds. Nauseous details, many of which are 
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scarcely fit for print, need not be reproduced, since thé main facts 
are not seriously disputed. The authorities may extenuate, but they 
do not deny. The subject has been investigated by journals, pub- 
lished for the most part in Brisbane, which are not under “obligations” 
to conceal the truth. The Queenslander, in particular, deserves 
credit for an inquiry that was only calculated to bring it into 
unpopularity, and that could only benefit a number of unfortunates 
who possess neither votes nor political influence. The evidence thus 
collected is much more than sufficient to establish the conclusion 
which might not rashly be formed without evidence—that one set 
of savages ought never to be employed to protect whites against 
another. This question of common humanity really needed no 
inquiry ; nevertheless the investigation has been made, and all cavil 
is foreclosed by the facts. 

As the Queensland Legislature is not devoid of conscientious men, 
such a crying scandal has not escaped the notice of Parliament. On 
the contrary, it has come under discussion almost every session since 
the colony was separated from New South Wales. The result will 
not surprise Englishmen, who are acquainted with Ministerial ways 
of postponing reforms that are at once urgently needed and practically 
inconvenient. The black police force is a disgrace to the colony, but 
it is cheap. The parliamentary question, in short, is purely one of 
money. The purchase of political support by the distribution of 
expenditure on public works is the first business of a Queensland 
Government. Success in this task is a prime condition of existence. 
It follows that the particular triumphs over the general; local 
clamour consigns to the background such vague abstractions as the 
public welfare and the common interest. Ministers must be lavish 
in the wrong place and economical in the wrong place, or they will 
speedily give way to another set. They must satisfy the greed of 
constituencies, or these will send representatives to oust them. 
Indeed in many cases the task must be accomplished of soothing 
both the member and his electorate. In consequence of this system 
of indirect bribery—the local term is “ log-rolling”—colonial 
Governments can with difficulty find money for the discharge of those 
duties which ought to have the first claim upon them. In spite of 
unlimited command of land, a growing population, and freedom from 
naval, military, and foreign burdens, Australian treasurers are always 
in difficulties. A balanced: budget is as rare a phenomenon as a 
comet. And when a fit of economy does seize a Minister, or is 
imposed upon him, he generally turns his attention to reducing the 
police department, or to starving the miserable apology for a defence 
force which each colony now professes to maintain. In practice, 
indeed, it is easier to lower the police strength beneath security point 
than it is to withhold from an obscure township a new lock-up. The 
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lock-up means so much money spent in the township.. The police 
force is everybody’s business. 

This peculiarity of Australian politics may seriously affect the 
future of these colonies; for the present we are concerned with it as 
explaining the maintenance of the black police abomination. The 
prospect of a change—which to be useful must be thorough—is not 
very hopeful. The press and private members of Parliament may 
declaim against the scandal, but the outlay that would put an end to 
it is wanted for other purposes. Justice to the aboriginals of the 
north could not secure an accession of political influence ; justice, 
therefore, is tacitly withheld when it is not openly pooh-poohed. It 
is only fair to Ministers to say that as regards expenditure they are 
much less masters of the situation than their contemporaries in 
England. The power of a Premier over his followers is not always 
sufficient to restrain them from voting money for local purposes or for 
purposes of downright jobbery. In such cases the state of the Treasury 
is always a matter of indifference. In the Queensland Legislature 
has often been witnessed the strange spectacle of Ministers and the 
Leader of the Opposition voting against a money job and the rest of 
the House voting for it. And if the Government cannot prevent 
jobbery it is even less potent to promote philanthropy—or whatever 
justice to the blacks may be called. The outcry against “ fanciful,” 
“‘ Quixotic,” and “ useless’’ expenditure would be irresistible, even 
pre-supposing (which is pre-supposing much) that Ministers were 
induced to tender such a vote and saw their way to finding the 
money. The black of the north, in fact, differs from the aboriginal 
of the south and centre in being a belligerent ; but in the matter of 
being destitute of friends with the exception of the benevolent few 
whose influence scarcely extends beyond their own pockets, the 
natives of Australia who have made submission and those who resist 
are in much the same plight. Speaking of the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the black station at Coranderok, Victoria, the Melbourne 
Leader says: “To the frequent applications made to him (Mr. Berry, 
the late Premier) on behalf of the poor natives during the past four 
years he has been prodigal in promises, but nothing has been done. 
The aborigines, we fear, are at a disadvantage, owing to their case 
not having a party politics bearing. Had a parliamentary vote 
been at stake probably . . . . the redress of the Coranderok griev- 
ance would have been attended to long ago.” As the Leader is 
itself a partisan paper of a very pronounced type, and Mr. Berry’s 
principal organ at the present time, some weight may be attached 
to this admission. 

The Queensland Government have refused to propose the vote 
necessary for the establishment of a white police force in the north. 
Aroused by the latest outcry against the treatment of the blacks, 
they have, indeed, taken some remedial measures. But whilst this 
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movement involves the admission that they have hitherto been in 
the wrong, it is not nearly enough to put them in the right. Peace- 
ful overtures have been made to certain tribes around Cooktown, and 
a supply of food has been given them. No doubt many of the 
native depredations are instigated by hunger; and it is highly pro- 
bable that the unfortunates are satisfied as to the hopelessness of the 
warfare, and are willing to make peace. These measures, then, are 
good in themselves, but not good as a beginning. The first step 
towards reform must be the disbandment of the black troopers. 
These remain. The Government express a hope that the establish- 
ment of better relations between the two races will enable them to 
dispense with the services of their depraved retainers; but this is 
absurd. The proof is indisputable that the troopers are a prime 
cause of the present evil state of things. In his wild state the black is 
not a creature of a high order; but even from his original state he 
steadily declines as soon as he discovers that he can live most com- 
fortably by means of servility and trickery, and as soon as a new joy 
is revealed to him in the rum-bottle. 

What is wanted is that the aboriginal should be left to gain his 
living in his own way on a reserve set apart for him, and that he 
should conclude a peace with the white man on the basis of justice. 
But justice implies that the black should be protected from the 
white, as much as it implies the converse. The savage cannot be 
permitted, even when provoked, to murder settlers; but on the other 
hand he must be shielded from the pot-shots, and his wife from the 
insults, of heedless or brutal colonists. True, the infliction of a very 
heavy punishment upon a white who offended in either of these 
ways would be practically impossible. Nevertheless a wrong done 
to a black should be unmistakably regarded as a crime. This would 
be a great advance in the right direction, even if, as a local humourist 
grimly put it, the comparatively small charge of five pounds were 
imposed for killing a man. That to compass such ends as these the 
lightly lacquered black rascals would be worse than useless is a self- 
evident proposition. For one thing, they could be bribed or suborned 
on the largest scale at the cheapest rate. The troopers possess a 
knowledge of Australian woodcraft such as white men cannot hope 
to rival; but this is an argument for employing a few as trackers or 
guides, not for forming the rank and file of the force out of such 
material. Only to a disciplined body of white men can we look for 
that forbearance and moderation in trying circumstances which are 
everywhere the first qualities of a police force. Such a body could 
alone mediate between the two races, restraining the white from 
excesses and assuring quietude to the blacks so long, though only so 
long, as they refrained from depredation. 

In addition to being exposed to molestation, the blacks are in danger 
of starving. The spreading occupancy of the whites tends to destroy 
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the food supply of the less fortunate race. This is a difficulty which 
could not be overcome at first by the mere grant of a reserve. That 
the black should be assured of a meal when he needs one in return 
for the appropriation of his hunting grounds is obviously bare justice. 
Nor could this mulct be a severe one in a country where cattle are a 
drug. The establishment of a few depdts where the aboriginals 
could seek safety from starvation would remove a principal cause of 
these troubles. Here again the assistance of a disciplined white 
force would be needed; for such work must not be done spasmodically, 
and the charitably disposed cannot be expected to betake themselves 
to the wilderness. The matter of reserves ought to cause no diffi- 
culty, though the Queensland Government seems indisposed to make 
any concession even of this kind. For many years to come the 
north of Queensland must remain a thinly populated country. 
Areas practically boundless might be assigned to the aboriginals. 
There would be no reason or excuse for invading these reserves if care 
were taken beforehand to ascertain that they did not contain any 
gold deposits. Where gold is the miner will be; and the whole of 
Eastern Australia is auriferous. But in these vast regions it is not 
difficult to mark out whole provinces which experts would pronounce 
to be destitute of gold. Having thus given the native race a start, 
and guaranteed them from violence, the colony of Queensland might 
repose in the assurance that it had done everything in its power for 
the future of this unfortunate people. In no case can that future be 
regarded with very hopeful feelings. Nevertheless it is the plain 
duty of the dominant race to avoid everything calculated to precipi- 
tate the end, to prevent as far as possible the addition of another 
disgraceful chapter to the history of the British Empire—a chapter 
akin to that wherein is written the fate of the red races of America ; 
a hideous tragedy of fire, blood, and the rum-bottle, brought out in 


stronger relief by the Christianity burlesques contemporaneously 
enacted. 


II, 


We now come to the insular difficulties. These are scarcely more 
important than the unhappy warfare on the mainland; but they 
make much more noise. Any acts of war on Queensland territory 
are conducted by the Queensland Government, which is not 
proud of the agents it employs. Thus, not only are butcheries toned 
down to “dispersals,” but even “ dispersals”’ are spoken of as little 
as possible. Acts of war among the islands, on the other hand, are 
conducted by the British Admiralty, and every cannon-shot fired in 
the Pacific is re-echoed in London. Nevertheless, between these two 
“little wars” there is all the difference that exists between the 
inevitable and the incidental. The fray between the colonists and 
the aborigines in Northern Queensland must be determined by peace 
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or the extermination of the weaker party ; amongst the Pacific 
islands there is really no necessity for whites and blacks coming 
into contact at all. Traders visit the New Hebrides and the 
Solomon Islands only for profit. Christianity and civilisation would 
gain credit if they stayed away. The trade is of course spoken of 
as important by those who conduct it. Whether it is worth the 
trouble, scandal, and loss of life it involves is much more than 
questionable. The “unexampled prosperities” so scorned by Carlyle 
would not sensibly diminish if trade were unknown in these regions, 
whilst prosperity of a different kind, and of more consequence to the 
well-being of mankind, would be materially promoted. As there is 
no present question of annexing the islands, and therefore no need 
of diplomatic subterfuge, it might be worth while to consider that 
these territories are the property of the natives, who have a right to 
enjoy their own in their own way. Enforced happiness is acute 
misery. But this very obvious phase of the question is never even 
looked at. All reasoning in respect of native races proceeds from 
the axiom that the ubiquitous Englishman, with his missionaries and 
his multiplication tables playing at cross purposes, has an inherent 
right to invade every square mile of the earth’s surface held by 
coloured races. In theory the black is introduced to the whole of 
the sublime morality of the Scriptures. In practice he is only made 
acquainted with the methods described in the book of Joshua. If he 
fail to appreciate this mixed Christianity, the inevitable gun-boat is 
called up. The sweet simplicity of letting people alone never has 
any charms for Europeans who come in contact with uncivilised 
races. The whole question at issue is begged by the assumption 
that the natives must be punished if they refuse to do something or 
other that we think will be for their benefit. 

Trade in the South Pacific is mostly carried on with the groups 
known as the Solomons and the New Hebrides. These islands lie off 
the coast of Queensland at a distance of about fourteen hundred 
miles, and follow the trend of that coast to the north-west. They 
form, indeed, a sort of rampart between Australia and the remainder 
of the vast Pacific archipelago. Their comparative propinquity is 
the reason why these groups are selected for commercial operations. 
Some of the islands are large, and they spread over a great range of 
ocean. At present they are sufficient for the wants or capabilities of 
the whites who visit them. That the so-called trade is the prime 
cause of the troubles of which the British publie has recently heard 
so much is not a matter of dispute. Missionaries and scientific men 
can deal with the natives without bloodshed. The Polynesians have, 
indeed, killed others besides traders, but they labour under the same 
difficulties as the Queensland blacks: if provoked to reprisals they 
cannot make distinctions. The issue, then, turns upon the nature 
of this trade. The answer to this question may now be made with 
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confidence. A good deal of the intercourse of whites with the Poly- 
nesians is downright spoliation and outrage. There may be honest 
traders; but many, if not the majority, follow a calling which can 
be made most profitable by means of violence, and, in addition to 
robbery, they respect no principles in the gratification of their cruelty 
and lust. The case of the islands, in fact, is much the same as the 
case of the continent. Men who get their living in the outlying 
places of the earth are not remarkable for studying the amenities of 
life; and even when they are not brutal, they proceed in a spirit of 
domineering and with an assumption of superiority that are scarcely 
less disastrous. Trade in the South Seas very often fails to rise 
above the level of buccaneering. The flag which the British Admi- 
ralty is called upon to protect is not seldom the rag of a semi-piratical 
adventurer. 

A priori considerations are not encouraging. When we see the 
lengths to which the love of money will carry men in England, 
though surrounded by jealous eyes and with a position in society to 
maintain, what confidence can we feel in the operations of men the 
majority of whom never had and never will have a position in society, 
and who act in a wild and desolate region where no civilised eye can 
watch them? The local name given to these traders is significant. 
They are termed ‘‘beach-combers.” They never, for the best 
possible reasons, penetrate into the interior of the islands they visit. 
They descend upon the beach, ‘“‘comb” up whatever they can lay 
hands on, and then make all sail again. There is too much reason 
for believing that beach-combing has involved some of the foulest 
deeds of which man is capable; but there is no necessity for en- 
deavouring to prove these men to be monsters of iniquity. It is 
sufficient for the purpose to show that the whites have been guilty of 
provocation, and that serious wrong has been done in the name of 
civilisation. And, unfortunately, these propositions are true. The 
traders themselves, though they have enjoyed well-nigh a monopoly 
of the manufacture of this kind of history, have allowed some 
awkward facts to leak out. Independent witnesses have come forward 
and have furnished evidence which cannot be gainsaid. 

Of this testimony the most important is that given by the Baron 
Miklouho-Maclay. This gentleman occupies a peculiarly unassailable 
position as a witness He is neither a trader nor a missionary, but a 
Russian savant who has spent ten years amongst the Papuan and 
Polynesian races. M. de Miklouho-Maclay is thus well qualified to 
give testimony as to wrong done by whites in these regions. He is 
also a living example of the effects of doing right, for he has 
frequently carried his life in his hand amongst the most 
ferocious of the black tribes. He lived for four years on that wild 
portion of the New Guinea Coast now known as the Maclay Coast. 
Here, though constantly mixing with dangerous blacks, he had no 
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protection save his own personal courage and his belief in the legiti- 
mate influence of a cultivated European acting on the principles of 
justice. This is M. de Miklouho-Maclay’s view of the Polynesian 
difficulty, extracted from a letter addressed by him to the Commo- 
dore of the Australian squadron :— 


“The conduct of many whites towards the aboriginals of the South Sea 
Islands is in no way justifiable, and of the truth of this I have many instances 
at my command, and I am not surprised that reprisals on the part of the 
natives take place. Impartial observation of the South Sea Islanders teaches 
that they are assuredly not more cruel and more revengeful than the whites 
(skippers and traders) who visit them, and that they know how tovalue and under- 
stand just and equitable treatment. Cases occur in which the natives kill the 
whites simply for the sake of killing, but such deplorable abnormalities are not 
confined to the blacks alone ; besides, the apparently wanton character of the 
massacres depends not unfrequently simply on the difficulty of ascertaining the 
causes and details of the transaction. Ignorance of the customs and language 
of the blacks makes it difficult for the whites to find out the rights of the matter. 
It is certain that so long as such institutions as kidnapping, slave trade, and 
slavery are suffered or even (under the name ‘free labour trade’) sanctioned 
by the Government, and shameless spoliation, which goes by the name of 


‘ trading,’ continues on the islands, these results—the massacres—will constantly 
recur.” 


This is & very complete summary of the situation; and nothing 
need be added to it except that the Baron’s testimony by no means 
stands alone. Other impartial whites who have visited the islands 
have come forward with statements which are all of the same pur- 
port. Sometimes, indeed, the European’s ineradicable conviction of 
his superiority will lead an interested white to ludicrously blurt out 
the truth. Occasionally the overpowering weight of facts will over- 
come, in the mind of a conscientious witness, a prejudice so deep- 
rooted that he may not be aware of its existence. A little while ago 
the Rev. B. Chapman, General Secretary of the Wesleyan Mission, 
forwarded to the Weekly Advocate, a denominational paper, an account 
of the “‘ murders” of a Mr. Klinesmith and two other whites in the 
neighbourhood of New Britain. The reverend gentleman opens his 
narrative with a formula of the usual kind. ‘This atrocious deed 
has excited great indignation against the perpetrators, and very 
naturally,” &c. But by the time he has jotted down the facts he is 
constrained, as a Christian and a clergyman, to review the situation, 
and to observe at the end of his communication: ‘“‘I leave your 
readers to say whether there is any cause for surprise that the 
natives should act as they did in the circumstances.” There is not, 
indeed, any cause for surprise. Mr. Klinesmith ‘bought an island.” 
The transaction looks imposing in print, but the purchase of an 
island in the South Seas amounts to little more than the purchase of 
a quarter of beef in Smithfield Market. Mr. Klinesmith seems to 
have been of opinion that when he bought the island he bought the 
natives who resided upon it. ‘We know,” says Mr. Chapman, 
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‘¢ that in such cases complications frequently arise when the purchaser 
enforces all the rights of purchase as understood by Europeans.” It 
will be consoling for Englishmen who have sacrificed so much since 
the days of Wilberforce with the object of putting an end to the 
buying and selling of human beings, to learn that slavery is still 
amongst “the rights of purchase, as understood by Europeans.” 
Mr. Klinesmith lived at Meoko, Duke of York’s Island. When 
some of the natives from “his island” visited his place of residence 
he ordered them as a right to go with him to New Britain. At first 
_ they consented; but upon discovering that they would probably be 
absent several weeks, they withdrew their consent. Mr. Klinesmith 
forthwith lodged a charge of small shot in the shoulder of the black 
who had instigated the refusal. ‘‘ This outrage naturally provoked” 
the natives, and they set out for their island. Mr. Klinesmith and 
two men followed them. The rest of the story is somewhat obscure, 
but it is certain that more small shot flew about, and that the three 
whites were eventually killed. It only remains to supplement. the 
Rey. B. Chapman’s narrative with the obvious inference that Mr. 
Klinesmith and his two men fell victims to his unbounded greed and 
wanton brutality. 

It would be idle to encumber the pages of the Fortnightly Review 
with additional examples which in nearly all cases would only tend 
to demonstrate the same proposition. We may proceed to consider 
the part played in this miserable business by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and forces. This part may be succinctly defined as a constant 
groping in the dark after justice, with the certainty of floundering 
through a vast amount of injustice in the course of the search. The 
natives have no means of securing redress ; they can only indulge in 
revenge; and on the other hand naval commanders must inflict 
punishment for the murders of white men, though it may be impos- 
sible to determine whether these have brought death upon themselves 
or have suffered for the misdeeds of others. One-of the most 
deplorable incidents in connection with these Pacific troubles was 
the massacre of Lieutenant Bower and four seamen of the Sandfly. 
This party landed on a small island named Mandoliana, near a larger 
island named Florida. The natives rushed out of the bush and 
killed the four seamen. Lieutenant Bower escaped into the thicket, 
but was found in a high tree the next day and shot. A seaman 
named Savage was the only survivor. He took to the water and 
was rescued by a canoe. Whether the blacks had been provoked to 
this outrage by some other whites is an unsolved and now insoluble 
problem. Obviously the naval authorities could not trouble them- 
selves with the first causes of such an incident. Prompt measures 
were taken, and the ringleaders of the murderous blacks forfeited 
their lives. Sometimes these procedures are termed acts of war, 
sometimes the term punishment is used. Mr. Grant Duff sustains 
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the former definition. Some months ago, whilst he was Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, he informed the House of Commons that 
the Colonial Department had no control over the Solomons or other 
groups of islands inhabited by wild races. Any reprisals upon such 
races were acts of war, and were conducted by the Admiralty. This 
of course is correct as a statement of fact, but it leads to some curious 
logical complications, An act of war implies a state of war, declared 
or understood. If England be at war with the Solomon Islands, 
Lieutenant Bower was guilty of unjustifiable rashness in landing 
upon one. The natives only committed an act of war in attacking 
the officer and his party—unless we are to fall back upon one of the 
favourite European assumptions, and take it for granted that war 
between whites and blacks begins and ends whenever the former 
think proper. The game is one in which we cry, “ Heads we win, 
tails you lose: we are warriors, but you are murderers.” Again, if 
a state of war prevail in these regions, the attempts to carry on trade 
are absurd. There is no commerce between belligerents; the very 
acts of war which result from trading ought, according to all rules, 
to put an end to trading. If it be urged that the attempt to apply 
the rules of civilised warfare to these island troubles would be foolish, 
the reply is simple. The present state of things is worse than 
foolish. Our Pacific expeditions are an illogical jumble of commerce, 
war, and judicial procedure; it is always a mere matter of chance 
whether the natives are in the right or in the wrong; and at the 
best our expenditure of labour, money, and human life only serves 
to smooth the path of a set of scoundrelly traders. The fact that 
such men as missionaries and naturalists do not require the help of 
the British tar is decisive. 

As to the nature and effects of these naval operations in the 
Pacific, they for the most part deserve the epithet farcical. There are 
exceptions, but this is the rule. As soon as a war ship manifests 
any signs of hostility, the natives take to the hills and the dense 
woods which fill the interior of most of these islands. They know 
very well what is going to happen. The fact that some of them 
were seen a short time ago fishing with dynamite shows that they 
have made material progress in one branch of civilisation. The war 
ship opens fire. The cocoa-nut trees suffer, and so also, perhaps, do 
some of those curious dwellings with low walls and enormous roofs, 
like extinguishers, which have been familiar to English readers since 
the days of Captain Cook. These tenements are dear to the island- 
ers, who will not, if they can help it, live in any other. On some 
Queensland plantations comfortable wooden huts were built for Poly- 
nesians who came to cultivate the canes, but the dark-skinned 
labourers deserted the huts and left them empty in favour of these 
stifling dens of reeds and strong straw. But much as is the islander 
attached to his indigenous piggeries, he is not greatly inconve- 
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nienced by their destruction. They are easily built; indeed, a 
Polynesian hut and an overgrown system of government may be 
classed together as the two human structures that are more readily 
set up than knocked down. Plainly this exchange of expensive 
explosives for odds and ends of vegetable substances is all to the 
disadvantage of England. Such acts of war are so obviously impo- 
tent that complaints were recently made in Australia as to the 
insufficiency of the mischief. The decay of the British tar and the 
decline of England as a naval power were hinted at. But when a 
French captain undertook a similar enterprise he found himself 
unable to improve upon the performances of his English brethren. 
To the rule of bootless destruction there have been some exceptions. 
British commanders have occasionally, and especially of late, suc- 
ceeded in coming to close quarters with the blacks, and divers mur- 
derers, or supposed murderers, have been slain. It is claimed that 
some of the murderers of Lieutenant Bower and his party, and also 
of Captain Schwartz, have been taken and executed. Narratives of 
these punishments (they are not termed acts of war in Australia) have 
appeared in the Sydney papers, the editors expressing confidence that 
the details would be found “interesting.” They are, indeed, very 
interesting, and much better calculated to evoke astonishment than 
admiration. The war ship Cormorant and the schooner Renard pro- 
ceeded to Florida, one of the Solomon Islands, where, mainly through 
the influence of Bishop Selwyn, one Holambosa, who was amongst 
the assailants of Lieutenant Bower and party, was given up and shot. 
Another prisoner was deemed too young to be shot. This happened 
in May, 1881. In June the Cormorant returned to Florida, and 
another native, named Otamate, was given up. He, like the first 
captive, was tried on board the Cormorant, and then taken on shore 
and put to death. According to the Sydney Daily Telegraph, “ the 
blue jackets got everything in ‘readiness, when they compelled the 
natives to put the rope round Otamate’s neck and hang him.” We 
are not informed as to the nature of the procedure whereby the 
officers of the Cormorant satisfied themselves of these men’s guilt. It 
is said that Otamate confessed. Even so, we have yet to learn 
under what rule of war or judicial proceedings the countrymen of 
even a confessedly guilty culprit are compelled to act as his execu- 
tioners. We have also to be enlightened as to the principle which 
guides British officers in first making war upon blacks as if they 
were aliens, and afterwards trying them as if they were subjects. 


Further doings of the Cormorant are thus described in the Sydney 
Daily Telegraph of July 30 :— 





“The Cormorant next proceeded to Cape Marsh, the scene of Captain 
Schwartz’s murder. Landing there, Captain Bruce met ‘ Paddy ’ Sambooleo, 
the king of Japwoma—a village at Cape Marsh—who offered to act as guide. 
Captain Walsh, of the Venture, had, however, been there, and, it is stated, 
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burnt one of the adjacent villages, and Kookie, the chief, had gone into the 
bush. A large number of marines and blue jackets were then landed, and 
proceeding some distance inland, burnt several other villages. For a long 
time no natives were seen, but as they returned to the coast a canoe was seen 
with three men in it. ‘ Paddy’ and Captain Schwartz’s boy, Jimtolli, recog- 
nised one of the men in it as one of Captain Schwartz’s murderers. Orders 
were immediately given to fire, and though seven hundred yards away, two 
of the men were killed. The third jumped into the water and swam on shore 
before he could be caught, and he escaped into the bush.” 

This paragraph affords us some insight into the style of justice 
favoured by naval officers on the Pacific station. ‘‘ One of the men” 
was recognised, and straightway ¢wo were killed. The witnesses 
whose recognition led to the summary process were “ Paddy” and 
“ Jimtolli.” All that can be said is that the white man who will 
kill a black on the unsupported testimony of other blacks must be 
destitute alike of mother wit and of Pacific experience. The natives 
have not the smallest notion of the obligations of truth or even of its 
nature. Generally speaking, a Polynesian’s knowledge of English 
is comprised in the word “yes.” If his acquirements proceed 
further, they are nearly always applied to expressing ideas equivalent 
to “ yes.” In other words, the black strives to frame answers which 
will please his interrogator, regardless alike of fact and consequences. 
Very likely “ Paddy ” and “ Jimtolli’”’ would have been as ready to 
affirm that the savages in the boat were angels as to mark them as 
murderers. 

To sum up: England’s operations in the Pacific are at once injurious 
and ridiculous. They add one more to the list of examples which 
mark the evil consequences of ill-directed good intentions. Starting 
with the noble ambition of maintaining police on the high seas and 
insuring peaceable intercourse with savage races, Great Britain has 
ended by becoming the champion of a knot of white filibusters. On 
the authority of a responsible statesman we make war upon these 
Islanders, and yet we expect trade to be carried on contemporaneously 
with war. The fighting, moreover, must be all on one side. The 
islanders cannot be belligerents ; if they indulge in hostilities they 
become criminals. War ceases pro tem., and judicial proceedings 
begin. These also are of a purely one-sided kind. Cormorant 
courts of justice only redress the wrongs of white men. The evi- 
dence that the blacks are often in the right is overwhelming, but. 
there is no provision for giving any kind of satisfaction to them. 
Nobody benefits by this expenditure of labour, treasure, and blood 
except the “trader.” Our performances are sufficiently condemned by 
the rapid spread, both as regards extent and bitterness, of this miser- 
able warfare. 


Ill. 


There yet remains another branch of this subject—one that has 
recently given rise to an extraordinary and indeed a horrible scandal 
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. We allude to what is facetiously known as the “free labour” trade; 
in other words, the engagement of the natives of the New Hebrides 
group to work in Queensland, mostly on the sugar plantations. 
Some twelve or fourteen years ago this kind of South Sea traffic 
excited a good deal of attention at home, and formed the subject of 
divers blue-books. It was more than suspected that the Polynesians 
were kidnapped, and that “free labour” was thinly disguised slavery. 
Eventually the Queensland Legislature passed an Act to regulate 
this traffic. It was provided that the Islander was to be engaged for 
the term of three years at the rate of six pounds a year; certain con- 
ditions as to food and clothing were imposed ; and the employer was 
bound to restore the Islander to his native land at the end of his 
term of service. This Act appears to have satisfied the British 
Government. For years the question slept. It does not appear to 
have received any further attention at the Colonial Office; and in 
Queensland the only objection raised to Polynesian labour was that it 
took the bread out of the mouths of white workmen. The com- 
fort or otherwise of the Islander himself was not thought of. About 
five years ago, however, unpleasant rumours began to get about. It 
was said that the Act afforded no real protection to the Islanders, and 
was in fact merely devised as a blind to the Imperial Government. 
The Kanakas were often cruelly treated, and any official who dared 
to interfere on their behalf did so at the risk of losing his appoint- 
ment. The Islander, in short, was looked upon as a machine for the 
enrichment of his employer, and this latter consideration was the 
only one that need receive, or did receive, any attention. Reports 
of this kind soon assumed consistency. The case of Mr. Sheridan 
attracted some attention, and was noticed in two or three of the 
newspapers. This gentleman was Polynesian inspector at Mary- 
borough, a port some 200 miles north of Brisbane, and the centre of 
a large sugar-growing district. Being an inspector, Mr. Sheridan 
thought it was his duty to inspect. He not only persisted in seeing 
that the Act was carried out, but he did not hesitate to bring before 
the magistrates any planter who was guilty of. brutal conduct 
towards his black assistants. Other inspectors, wiser in their 
generation, confined their labours mostly to the agreeable occupation 
of drawing their salaries, speedily discovering that the less work 
they did the better they were appreciated. Mr. Sheridan was both 
energetic and upright, and he paid the penalty of these defects of 
character. He was assailed in Parliament in the most truculent 
manner by the very legislators who had passed the Act which he was 
striving toenforce. No Minister durst give him due promotion or a 
proper increase of salary, though he was one of the oldest officers in 
the service. In 1877 he was actually receiving less pay than was 
given him ten years previously. This sort of persecution did not, 
however, attract more than a languid atteation, for unfortunately it 
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is an everyday occurrence throughout Australia for legislators to 
prostitute their position in order to fill their pockets or gratify their 
malice. But the majority in the ‘Queensland Parliament were not 
satisfied with a moderate amount of revenge. They did not rest 
until Mr. Sheridan was removed from his inspectorship. A Mr. 
Horrocks was substituted, but only to be speedily removed, since he 
proved just as scrupulous as Mr. Sheridan. The employers and 
their friends then pitched upon Mr. Buttanshaw, the police magis- 
trate at Maryborough, this choice being justified by the argument 
that the duties of magistrate in a considerable town would prevent 
Mr. Buttanshaw from becoming troublesome as an inspector. The 
pleasant delusion was soon dissipated. Mr. Buttanshaw proved a 
very Rehoboam as contrasted with either of the preceding Solomons. 
He not only inspected, but as the result of his observations he 
forwarded to the Colonial Secretary a report which left that Minister 
no alternative to immediate action. The most noteworthy portion of 
this document is contained in the subjoined paragraph, which relates 
specially to the firm of Tooth and Cran, cane-growers and sugar 
manufacturers in the vicinity of Maryborough. Alluding to the 
excessive mortality amongst the Islanders employed by Messrs. 
Tooth and Cran, Mr. Buttanshaw observes— 

‘* Inquiries are useless, but an intimation from the Government that uatil 
the death-rate has been reduced to a reasonable limit, and kept so, no further 
Islanders should be indented to the firm, would, I believe, check the evil. It is 
not fair to the other planters and dishonourable to the colony that the lives of 
the Kanakas should be so wasted. I should recommend that the wages of 
Islanders dying before the three years have expired shall be claimed by the 
Government. No person having power over the Islanders should be gainers 
by their death. The more the masters lose by the death of their servants, the 
more expense they will incur in keeping them in health. At present there is 
a gain on the death of those near the end of their time, which is balanced 
against the loss caused by the death of those newly arrived.” 

Surely a more horrible statement was never penned by one white 
man of his fellows. English readers will comprehend Mr. Buttan- 
shaw’s drift more clearly when it is explained that the Polynesian’s 
wages are paid in one sum (£18) at the end of the three years’ term" 
of service. If he die before the term expires, the firm employing 
him save the whole amount. Mr. Buttanshaw plainly represents 
that if Messrs. Tooth and Cran do not actively bring about the deaths 
of their Polynesians in order to save their wages, the same end is 
indirectly attained by the withholding of medical aid when the 
unhappy blacks fall sick. Consequently the “lives of the Kanakas 
are wasted,” and the death-rate is not kept within what Mr. 
Buttanshaw grimly terms “a reasonable limit.’’ The limit is, 
indeed, the very reverse of “reasonable.” In England the average 
death-rate amongst the male population between the ages of 16 and 
32 is 9 per thousand per annum. Amongst the Polynesians employed 
in Queensland it is from nine to eleven times as great. 
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Upon the receipt of Mr. Buttanshaw’s report in February, 1880, 
the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Palmer (now Sir A. H. Palmer), 
instructed Dr. Thompson and Dr. Wray, two leading medical men of 
Brisbane, to inquire into the condition of the Polynesians. _Il-luck 
again befell the unscrupulous section of the Queensland legislators. 
The two doctors proved to be as conscientious as the inspectors. They 
not only inquired into the condition of the Polynesians on Messrs. 
Tooth and Cran’s plantations, but they examined all the principal 
estates around Maryborough. The result of their investigation was 
a report in which Mr. Buttanshaw’s serious statements were sub- 
stantially borne out. On a few plantations the Islanders were fairly 
well treated; but these cases were exceptional. For the most part 
the Islanders were found to suffer from poor feeding, bad water, 
over-work, and the absence of proper care when sick. Say the two 
medical men, “‘The owners or managers as a rule seem chary of 
calling in medical aid—it is expensive.” On the Yarra-Yarra 
plantations the blacks were required to do a morning turn of five 
hours on a ration of bread and tea. Drs. Wray and Thompson pro- 
nounced the bread to be uneatable. The “tea” was brewed in the 
exhilarating proportion of seven ounces of leaf to fifteen gallons of 
water ! 

The position admits of no argument. The British Government has 
but one course open to it—this Polynesian labour traffic ought to be 
abolished utterly and without delay, all hypocritical Acts of the 
Queensland Parliament to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
traffic is slavery. England is at present in the humiliating position 
of tolerating within her own borders that trade in human beings to 
abolish which in other quarters of the world she has expended 
countless millions of treasure. If the slavery of to-day in Queens- 
land differs from the slavery of sixty years ago in the West Indies 
the difference is not in essentials. Indeed, in one important’ par- 
ticular, the comparison is against the Queensland planter. It was 
to the interest of the West Indian to keep his slaves alive—at least 
until they reached decrepitude. It is the interest of the Queens- 
land planter to kill off his Polynesians towards the end of their term ; 
and we have the plainest official evidence to the effect that he does 
not hesitate to consult his interest. 

Attempts to regulate this labour trade, and to compel the paaters 
to conform in some measure to the principles of humanity, must 
assuredly prove abortive. The force of law has never yet, in any 
age or country, succeeded in restraining a stronger race from preying 
upon a weaker one, whenever the second has happened to be in the 
power of the first. In this case, however, it is not necessary to rely 
upon general arguments. Regulation is impossible in Queensland 
because the ultimate power rests with the Legislature, which is 
largely composed of traders and other employers who profit by this 
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waste of human life. Other members of Parliament who do not 
employ Polynesians would much like to do so, and are sympathisers 
accordingly. The few legislators who are guided by principles of 
justice and humanity may be described as rari nantes in gurgite vasto 
—an expression all the more appropriate since they must either 
swim with the current of corruption or be carried along with it. 
Any officials who might be appointed to carry out further regula- 
tions for the welfare of the Islanders would soon find themselves in 
the position of the inspectors. The majority do not inspect. The 
three who did got into trouble through their honesty. Indeed, but 
for the accident of three conscientious men springing up at Mary- 
borough in succession, the world would have known nothing of this. 
abominable scandal. Long before the Maryborough exposure, a few 
intelligent Queenslanders more than suspected the truth, but they 
had no means of making an authoritative accusation. It requires no 
little nerve and the strongest sense of duty for an official in the 
afternoon of life to quarrel with the repositories of power, more 
especially when that power is dispensed by men who never allow 
their consciences to be pitted against their cash. 

Months have elapsed since Drs. Wray and Thompson made their 
report, yet the Queensland Government have not moved in the 
matter. The tendency at present seems quite in the opposite direc- 
tion. The class of colonists who supply the majority of legislators 
are continually agitating for the extension of this labour traffic. 
They would bring the Polynesian into every department of industry, 
and leave to starvation the unskilled labourers who have been 
brought from England in thousands. But the interference of the 
British Government is not sought on these grounds. If Polynesian 
labour were consistent with the laws of humanity and justice, the 
home authorities would doubtless hold aloof, even if Queensland 
were ultimately peopled by hordes of Kanakas officered by white 
capitalists. But Polynesian labour is slavery indifferently disguised ; 
and if it be allowed to continue after our vaunted exertions in the 
cause of freedom, a lasting stigma will be left on the British name. 

There remains only to consider the means of improving our other 
relations with the Pacific archipelagoes. Evidently British police 
supervision in the South Pacific is of the most unsatisfactory kind— 
at present, indeed, accomplishing much more harm than good. Our 
policy is condemned by the simple fact that attacks upon whites are 
greatly on the increase ; and as reprisals increase in proportion, the 
progress of these troubles is best represented by the familiar example 
of the circles made by a stone thrown into water. The best possible 
remedy is that which will probably be pronounced the least prac- 
ticable. The British Admiralty should abandon these senseless attacks 
upon the islands, should cease to administer a species of “justice” 
which in reality amounts to the grossest injustice. The traders and 
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their customers or victims (the proper appellation depends upon the 
point of view from which this business is regarded) should be left to 
settle their differences between themselves. The fact is established 
that: missionaries and such men as Baron de Miklouho-Maclay 
seldom or never need protection. The traders seldom or never 
deserve any. If they were made aware that war-ships would no 
longer be forthcoming to support their nefarious deeds, they would 
doubtless begin to consider the advantages of good behaviour. All 
the evidence points to the conclusion that good treatment would be 
reciprocated, with occasional exceptions. Such exceptions, when 
fully substantiated, would justify the interference of the naval autho- 
rities, but in all other cases British captains would best consult the 
interests of humanity by holding aloof. One great objection to the 
system of reprisals is that, from the nature of the case, it cannot act 
asa deterrent. The ocean effectually prevents the rapid transmission 
of news. Punishment inflicted upon the natives of one island is only 
known to their immediate neighbours. The Polynesians who live a 
hundred miles off will pursue their way in complete ignorance of the 
doings of British seamen, A still stronger objection to the task 
undertaken by Great Britain is the impossibility of carrying it to 
completion. Though the effort to keep the peace in these wild 
regions is one of which the nation may be proud, those efforts must 
be limited to the extent of our powers. As long as the “ beach- 
combers”’ and that ilk feel sure that there is a British cruiser behind 
them, they will gradually but unceasingly extend the sphere of their 
operations. At present their hunting grounds are confined to the 
Solomons and the New Hebrides; but under the kind protection of 
the British fleet they will assuredly go farther afield in search of 
game. Can the most ardent philanthropist expect England to main- 
tain police supervision over the myriad islands of the Pacific ? Is the 
British taxpayer to bear the burden of such supervision? The task 
is simply impossible. All ethical questions may be left out of con- 
sideration. The work cannot be done; and the sooner we cease 
these spasmodic, bungling, and mischievous attempts to bring about 
the impossible, the better for our reputation and the interests of 
humanity. 

To this plea that the best solution of the problem is to leave the 
Polynesian in undisturbed enjoyment of his freedom the reply com- 
monly made in Australia is the phrase “quite impossible.” The 
Polynesian’s labour “is required for the development of the sugar 
and other promising tropical industries of Queensland and Fiji, for 
the prosecution of the lucrative pearl-shell and béche-de-mer fisheries 
in Torres Straits, and for many other purposes.” No doubt what is 
termed trade between Australia and the Pacific is considerable 
and.is growing. New South Wales alone imports from the islands 
commodities to the value of over £200,000 a year ; and her exports 
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thither exceed £300,000 a year. But certain considerations greatly 
lessen the importance of these figures. In the first place, commerce 
of whatsoever kind, that can only be carried on under the guns of a 
cruiser is not worth upholding and ought not to be upheld. Buy- 
ing and selling are not the only ends of existence. Better a 
shilling’s worth of barter effected in peace than a pound’s worth 
enforced at the cannon’s mouth. In the second place, great part 
of this traffic, as we have seen, is not legitimate trade at all, but 
simply plunder and kidnapping varied by rapine. Police super- 
vision in the interests of burglars would not be more absurd than 
police supervision on behalf of “beach-combers.” In the third 
place, this South Sea trade, even at its best, is demoralising to the 
natives, for the simple reason that almost the only goods they 
receive in exchange for their own are fire-arms and strong drink. 
The Melbourne Argus (December 10, 1881) terms the trade “semi- 
illegitimate,” and adds: “ Arms, ammunition, and liquor consti- 
tuted no inconsiderable portion of this large export trade, and to 
this cause may be partly attributed the growing love of the savage 
for square gin and rifle-shooting.” It is unfortunately too true that 
now the black has fairly appreciated the convenience of powder and 
shot, and has cultivated an appetite for “square gin,” he is not 
likely to be deprived of supplies of either. These are always the 
first consequences of intercourse between whites and blacks, and 
they are likewise the most permanent. But it is one thing to admit 
that this miserable trade will inevitably progress, and another thing 
to allow her Majesty’s forces to aid and abet the purveyors of bad 
spirits and deadly weapons. The commerce is such as ought to have 
no official recognition whatever ; and, setting aside the question of 
trade, it is no more incumbent upon Englishmen to act as the police 
of the Pacific than as the police of Central Africa. If the yearly 
transfer to white men’s pockets of so many thousand pounds be a 
sufficient justification for the maintenance of wrong, then slaves 
ought still to be cutting canes in the West Indies and picking cotton 
in Carolina. 

It is understood that Great Britain favours the establishment of 
an international system of control, and that negotiations have been 
opened to the end with the continental powers interested in the 
Pacific. An international tribunal dealing out justice to whites and 
blacks alike would be a great advance upon the existing application 
of indiscriminate fire and sword. Common agreement amongst the 
states having a stake in the Pacific is indispensable, since any attempt 
at present to bring a white adventurer to account would lead to his 
claiming the protection of some other flag. But it is more than 
doubtful whether an international tribunal, though it would be an 
improvement, would be able to effectually remedy these Pacific 
grievances. The “free labour ” scandal, “a system,” according to 
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the Argus, “in many respects worse than slavery of the old type,’ 
would not be affected by any such change. When the blacks once 
land in Queensland they pass under the control of the Brisbane 
Government, which, as we have seen, troubles itself very little about 
them. The evils of this kind of slave-trade can be removed only by 
unconditionally forbidding the importation of Kanakas. As regards 
the other relations between the two races, it is certain that neither 
an international nor any other description of tribunal can prove 
satisfactory unless it mete out equal justice to all offenders without 
regard to the colour of their skins. And it does not seem at all 
probable that the new court will be able to get over the difficulty 
which now renders the efforts of the authorities quite ineffectual— 
the difficulty of deciding which of the two parties is in the wrong. 
At present we hear all about the misdeeds of the blacks; evidence 
against the whites only reaches us by chance and generally long 
after the event. There is every reason to believe that many dastardly 
deeds perpetrated by whites are hidden for ever from civilised sight 
and hearing in the vast solitudes of the Pacific. The area is far too 
great to be effectively watched, and the attempt to obtain legal evidence 
from Polynesians must be regarded beforehand as well-nigh hopeless. 
The justice of the new tribunal will, like the apology for justice admi- 
nistered now, tend to become more and more one-sided, and therefore 
more and more worse than worthless. Moreover, the permanentrecogni- 
tion of a traffic which is admitted by its apologists to be “‘ semi-illegiti- 
mate” is itself an evil which ought to receive serious consideration. All 
things considered, the plan of international control may be worth a 
trial, but the slighter the expectation of success the smaller the chance 
of disappointment. In all probability the British Government will in 
the end adopt the rational system of leaving traders who make money 
by the islands to do so at their own risk, as men go tiger-hunting 
(the difference between the two occupations is all in favour of the 
latter) ; or if armed interference be insisted upon, the cost thereof 
should be borne by the communities that profit by the trade. It 
would soon be discovered that the cost of protecting the trade would 
increase much more rapidly than the trade itself. Most real pro- 
gress is in the direction of simplicity. Politics and diplomacy are, 
indeed, the least progressive branches of human affairs, but we may 
hope that even these arts move forward somewhat, though, like 
glaciers, their advance may be imperceptible. A great and human- 
ising triumph is possibly reserved for the next age. It may witness 
a general recognition of the principle that races who do not inter- 
fere with their neighbours ought themselves to be secure from 
interference. 


JoHN WISKER. 
Melbourne, 1882. 
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Tue French consider the Salon of the present year excellent, and 
there are many reasons why a foreigner, even if he has followed 
the progress of their recent painting somewhat closely, should 
hesitate to differ from them. The contemporary art of another 
country cannot possibly be viewed with the same impartiality which 
we give to the study of the foreign art of the past. We see our 
rival in the act of building a house after a very extraordinary fashion 
of his own, and we can hardly trust ourselves to say whether it will 
turn out another St. Mark’s or another Brighton Pavilion. More- 
over, in the special instance of France, we find ourselves watching a 
neighbour who is certainly better educated than we are, whose 
technical ambition is wider, whose training is more thorough, and 
who tries to accomplish more things than we have dreamed of. It 
behoves us, before we condemn an effect as extraordinary and absurd, 
to ask ourselves whether this is not a masterly experiment in render- 
ing some condition of the atmosphere, some peculiarity of form in 
movement, which we have not so much as observed. The French 
themselves, in their best efforts to comprehend contemporary art 
foreign to them, may well induce us to walk the paths of criticism 
with circumspection. None of us have ever read a purely French 
notice of the chief English exhibitions without a comical feeling of 
bewilderment at this tempered eulogy of “Sir Leighton ” and “ M. 
Qorchardson,”’ this total ignorance of the direction of our native art, 
and this radical failure to seize the meaning of the whole matter. 
The Parisian visits Burlington House without knowing the language 
which the artists speak; the Royal Academy is dark to him and 
silent ‘as the moon, hid in her vacant interlunar cave.” And if this 
is true of our comparatively simple art-world, what are we to say of 
the infinitely complex and turbulent republic of painters which 
sends its works in thousands to the Salon ? 

With all modesty, however, and in spite of the native conviction, 
I venture to think that the Salon of 1882 is by no means excellent, 
if we take it asa whole, and consider it as an expression of the 
living art of France. The sculpture is alive and vigorous as ever, 
and this is the true representative art of the French people, if the 
critics would only see it; but painting, the great popular art which 
appeals in a thousand forms to the general public, surely that is 
languishing more and more every year under a variety of complaints, 
which in a smaller and weaker organism might perhaps be mortal. 
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A generation ago the grand danger for French painting was the 
official tradition of the Académie. It cannot be said that this is 
quite gone yet; but side by side with it has grown up a rival force 
which threatens to be no less destructive and a great deal more 
active. Idealism and realism, or rather realistic experiment, make 
an extraordinary discord on the walls of the Salon; here we find a 
piece of unintelligent manipulation carried to its last excess of 
refinement, and there a canvas splashed over with all the rudest 
pigments on the palette of an impressionist. Some sort of craving 
for refinement in the midst of realism is no doubt the healthiest 
sign which the Salon gives us, and the existence of this need among 
the younger painters is proved by the extraordinary influence which 
Bastien-Lepage and Puvis de Chavannes are exercising at the 
present moment. In this class or school of painting there is pro- 
bably health for the future, and in the school of military art, 
strangely absent in its finest forms this year, there is health for the 
present ; but these are the only two strong currents which, so far as 
a foreigner can judge, are leading French art on the right path. In 
other places we find splendid instances of individual talent, or even 
genius, but not an influence which is bearing in any particular 
direction. Two predominant errors in practice seem growing in 
France; the one a tendency towards panorama, the other a pleasure 
in painting on a large scale subjects properly fitted only to be treated in 
black and white, and that on a small scale. It appears, moreover, as 
though the system of rewarding talent by a shower of medals led to an 
unwholesome greed and struggle among the young painters. There 
are a great number of huge canvases illustrative of small themes, 
which can hardly be supposed to own their existence to any impulse 
save the desire to attract the eyes of the jury. Still more to be 
deprecated is the choice of violent and infamous incidents for the 
same purpose of enforcing notoriety. There is nothing this year 
conceived in ‘quite such appalling taste as the “Suicide on the 
Railway” of last year; but the walls are simply crowded with 
presentments of death in all its most horrible forms. This gentle 
and amiable nation, with its feline softness and its feline thirst for 
blood, seems to revel in these enormous pictures of murder and 
suicide, dismemberment and decomposition. It isa national feature, 
and no more to be accounted for than is the English “culte du 
bébé ; ” but without criticising it, we must record the fact that blood 
and torture‘are more rampant at the Salon this year than we ever 
saw them before. 

The honours of the year, it seems, are due to M. Puvis de 
Chavannes. No critic who is worthy of the name will venture or 
desire to question the quality of this great man’s art. Certainly no 
modern painter, in any country, has approached him in his treat- 
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ment of mural painting in relation to architecture. At the Panthéon 
some of the first men in France have been his rivals, and yet his 
work simply overpowers theirs by the force of its originality and 
beauty. We have not the slightest doubt that when his “Pro 
Patria Ludus” passes from the Salon to the Museum at Amiens, it 
will be found to comply with all the requirements of its position, 
and to be a triumph of decorative colour. But as a picture, surely 
this great work has extraordinary shortcomings. The left-hand 
side of the composition, where the interest is purely idyllic, is almost 
without fault; how sweet the action of the children, how noble the 
female heads, how exquisite. and true the village buildings! But 
the right-hand side, to which the attention is naturally most called, as 
that which gives its name to the whole, is very faulty. The group 
of sitting personages is in the way between the lance-thrower and 
his target ; the man himself is a weak and irresolute figure, whose 
knees are feebly drawn together ; and everywhere the story is buried 
in conflicting detail. We turn from the subject to the treatment of 
the background, and have to confess that nothing can be more 
lovely. The brimming Picard river, crystal from the chalk, the 
serene blue sky full of floating cloud, the low knolls covered with 
dark foliage, all these are beautiful indeed, and painted with the 
most loving observation of nature aided by a perfect instinct for 
decorative effect. M. Puvis de Chavannes’s other picture is much 
inferior to this, harsh in colour, and affected in composition. 

The art of M. Bastien-Lepage is full of sympathetic qualities to a 
modern mind. It is the finest expression which the new school of 
unflinching realism has found in any of the arts, because, with all 
its severity, it never becomes brutal or cynical. We have no fear 
that M. Bastien-Lepage will ever commit a Pot-Bouille ; and we are 
not sure that when we are far enough removed from the present to 
put things into their perspective, we may not find him nearer to 
Wordsworth than to Zola. He paints this year an old woodman, 
tottering under a load of faggots, who comes downwards and almost 
headlong upon us through a sparse wood, and whose little grand- 
daughter runs a step ahead of him to pluck a flower. There is no 
piece of painting in the whole Salon so exquisite as this fresh young 
head in profile; and little that is more perfect than the thin stems 
against the sky, the fallen leaves of the underwood, or the tone of 
the pale shadows. Where so much is carried to its full extent, we 
confess to a perplexity at finding the feet of the figures hardly 
indicated ; this is part of the painter’s system ; he only accentuates 
what is of cardinal importance, yet surely no part of his canvas 
should sink below a certain point of definiteness. 

So many single figures, mere studies from the atelier, were, perhaps, 
never before seen together at an exhibition of the Salon. M. Henner’s 
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discovery of the luminosity of flesh and his happy mannerism in 
treating it give a character to his work which betrays it instantly 
as soon as it is within the range of vision. His ‘ Bara” is a naked 
figure of a dead youth, shining out of the darkness like a lamp; 
very clever, very charmingly painted, and yet a little uninteresting. 
Not so his noble, full-length portrait of a lady, painted against a 
ground of that radiant blue so dear to the heart of M. Henner. The 
bare arm of this figure shows at once the method and the charm 
of the potent magician, who needs, however, to be protected against 
his growing flock of imitators. M. Baudry, resting on his laurels of 
last year, sends nothing but a nude study of Truth, sitting beside 
her well, into which she seems about to plunge, having deposited her 
clothes in the hands of a very attentive Cupid. Nobdesse oblige, and 
we call for something more serious, and something more carefully 
composed and painted than this, from M. Baudry. 

A few days before the Salon opened, M. Jules Breton printed the 
poem which holds the same relation to his picture of “ Evening in a 
Hamlet of Finistére,” which the sonnets of the late Mr. Gabriel 
Rossetti used to bear to his paintings of women. It is difficult in 
these cases to judge whether it is the poet or the painter in a 
man on which the heavenly spark first descends. The picture of M. 
Breton scarcely responds to the poem; the former is a grave and 
solemn idyl, the evening repose which comes even to extreme 
poverty ; the latter deals with the ancient Celtic superstitions of the 
Bretons, of which the picture tells us nothing. 


* D’aller, la nuit, se méler aux sorciéres 
Qui dans l’ardente horreur du satanique hymen, 
Font tournoyer leur ronde autour du yvieux dolmen,” 


might form the subject of a magnificent picture, but Jules Breton is 
hardly the man to paint it. M. Feyen-Perrin is another careful 
student of peasant life on the sea-coast, but one of Mr. Hook’s good 
canvases outweighs a dozen such compositions as the huge peasant- 
woman, on her donkey, taking her vegetables along “‘ Le chemin de 
la Corniche.” This is the sort of art before which an Englishman 
has to confess himself hopelessly insular. M.Gervex, on the con- 
trary, has painted a very popular work in a kind which has not been 
worked so successfully in England as in France. He calls it 
“Bassins de La Villette,” and it represents a file of porters, naked 
to the waist, engaged in emptying a collier, which lies along a 
Parisian quay. Themes taken from the sturdy employments of the 
people are by no means beneath the notice of artists; they give 
admirable opportunities of drawing the figure in action, and they 
will be of historical value before a century has elapsed. 

This enormous picture of M. Gervex is one of many of which each 
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is destined to adorn a mairie. The Republic is distributing its com- 
missions 80 lavishly that it is difficult to understand what it will find 
for the painters of the twentieth century to execute. These public 
orders for enormous pictures lead to results of very dubious excel- 
lence. M. Roll’s “14 Juillet, 1880,” is one of the most popular 
and the most detestable of these. There is a crowd every day in 
front of this coarse, confused, and gigantic work, which combines all 
that makes us tremble for the future of Parisian art. All selection, 
all composition, even all characterisation is studiously avoided and 
set at nought by M. Roll, whose sole object seems to have been to 
paint as much chaos, life-size, as the Salon could possibly be 
expected to admit. He is, however, surpassed in point of bulk by 
M. Dubufe, whose “Sacred and Secular Music ”’ is like the sids of a 
house painted to resemble a box of bonbons, and consists of two parts, 
a voluptuous side in which nothing is serious or classical, and a 
devout side in which there is not a trace of religion or elevation. 
But throughout the exhibition the failure of the artists who deal with 
sacred subjects was never more extraordinary. M. Carolus Duran 
exhibits an ‘‘ Entombment,” which is utterly empty and meaningless ; 
M. Ferrier a ‘“‘ Hail! King of the Jews,” which is as brilliant in 
texture and light as it is void .of religious sentiment; and M. 
Benjamin Constant a “ Christ in the Tomb,” which is quite vain and 
poor. The very skill of these mundane artists seems to betray 
them when they approach these themes, of which a Byzantine monk 
knows more of the real essence than they do. 

Last year saw the much-debated M. Manet received at last into 
the haven of exemption, and decorated with the magical H.C. By a 
moderation which deserves handsome acknowledgment, M. Manet 
has not taken advantage of his privilege to send this year a composi- 
tion as large as the end of a barn. His two contributions, indeed, 
are of very modest proportions, and seem intended to outrage the 
Philistine as little as possible. One of them represents a young woman 
in blue velvet serving at a bar; we see her face to face, and in the 
mirror behind her we see her back, and the man who talks to her, and 
the whole of the café. M. Manet, who is a sort of Walt Whitman in 
painting, would be extremely interesting if he were a little more 
thoroughly sincere; his ghostly “impression” of the café in the 
looking-glass would really be worth examining if it were drawn 
accurately. To criticise the perspective it would be necessary to 
make careful measurements, but the impression left on the eye of the 
spectator is one of actual error. The other work by M. Manet is a 
really charming head, and we wish there were no worse paintings in 
the galleries than these by the terrible master of the ‘“ Impres- 
sionistes.”” 

A certain class of semi-official and historical painting, which only 
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exists in France, is apt to be tedious to the spectator, because it has 
so evidently tired the painter. M. Tony Robert Fleury took, we 
are sure, no manner of interest in “ Vauban presenting the plans of 
the fortifications of Belfort,” and his ennui is contagious. M. J. P. 
Laurens was not exactly indifferent when he painted his hard, black, 
and violent ‘‘ Last Moments of Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico,” but 
he was not very deeply moved by the sentiment of the scene. It is 
well to compare with these and other callous presentments of moving 
incidents of life that touching picture by a Finn, which the French 
themselves confess to be one of the striking works in this year’s 
Salon. M. Edelfeldt paints a simple Lutheran service by the shore 
of one of the many-islanded gulfs of Finland. The serious groups 
of peasant-people around the table, the grave figure of the priest 
silhouetted against a shining sea, the beautiful Sunday-morning 
repose and harmony, these unite to form a picture which is power- 
fully and truly painted, and none the less permeated by that tender 
sentiment which the French refuse to admit or consider. 

Some illustrious names may be dismissed in a line. Of M. 
Cabanel and M. Boulanger the past prestige demands silence in the 
present. M. Chaplin, who has exhibited so little lately, might well 
have omitted to exhibit this year, though his “ Portrait de Femme” 
has brilliant technical qualities. M. Lumenais, with his giant 
daughters of the plough and his Gaulish Sabines, is exceedingly 
Academic and tiresome. Of M. Bouguereau, on the contrary, 
though with certain critics to have a good word to say for M. 
Bouguereau is to prove one’s self to be in the gall of bitterness, some- 
thing agreeable may be admitted. Without disrespect to the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, he and M. Bouguereau have certain 
technical relations. ‘ Twilight,” a female figure partly swathed in 
a cold blue muslin, and rising lightly from the sea, is a waxy piece 
of painting in sneering at which we may easily be led to overlook 
the exquisite draughtsmanship and knowledge of the human form. 
The curves of the neck and. shoulder of this figure are wonderfully 
true to nature, and modelled with the science of a sculptor. Indeed, 
if M. Bouguereau had only been trained to the sister-art, with its pas- 
sion for pure form, he might have been a less successful and a much 
greater artist than he is. At present he has much to answer for; 
among minor offences, for such a silly, pretty, irreligiously fantastic, 
and funny composition as “The Slumber of Fra Angelico,” by M. 
Albert Maignan, with which it is impossible to be angry or to be 
serious. The apprehension of the lesser angel that the saint will 
wake before her gauzy sister has completed her practical joke, is an 
admirable example of the temper of French religious art. 

The present Salon is far from being very strong in portraits. A 
selection from the heads of Messrs. Millais, Holl, and Ouless would, 
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unless we are very much mistaken, hold their own here against all 
comers. M. Bonnat paints M. Puvis de Chavannes in a suit of 
black, at a table with a glass of water on it, as though he were a 
lecturer ; this is very fine, in M. Bonnat’s mannered way, with the 
head violently projected against a black ground. M. Paul Dubois, 
the great sculptor, who is hardly less illustrious as a painter, gives 
us a full-length of a lady in a black dress, with a profusion of lace, 
painted superbly and with less excitement than M. Bonnat. Very 
noticeable is M. Emile Lévy’s portrait of M. Barbey d’Aurevilly,. 
with his grand hidalgo air. Certainly the most popular work of the 
year is Mdlle. Abbema’s series of portraits of four eminent actresses, 
as the “ Four Seasons,” a wretched production, which owes its favour 
with the public to its personality. MM. Debat-Ponsan, Stauffer, 
and Yvon distinguish themselves by striking portraits, soundly and 
learnedly executed. 

We must now rapidly indicate a few pictures by less-known 
artists which attract the eye in a general survey of the walls. An 
Austrian artist, whose name is not familiar to us, M. Edouard 
Charlemont, has painted one of the most original and accomplished 
pictures of the year in his “A la Salle des Gardes,” a party of 
imperial pages playing at dice in a tapestried antechamber. Of 
purely French work of the lighter sort the contributions of MM. 
Collin and Léon Comerre should not be passed by; the “ Baya- 
dére”’ of M. Courtois is a wonderful piece of painting in a some- 
what similar style. Among the innumerable nude studies which 
testify to that earnest discipline in the figure of which we have far 
too little in England, “ L’Abeille ” of M. Delécluse has perhaps the 
most meaning and charm; the nymph reclines in a green sloping 
landscape, very tenderly painted. Emile Friant is a new name 
which must be looked for in future; his “ Prodigal Son” is a work 
of real strength and imagination. Lalaing’s “ Courier Intercepted” 
is doubtless the best military picture of the year; it tells a pro- 
foundly moving incident in the least sensational way, and frames it 
in a very solemn and appropriate landscape. M. Léon Lhermitte has 
made an extraordinary advance this year; his “‘Payment of the 
Reapers,”’ a composition of seven figures in an old Norman court- 
yard, is carried as far as painting can be carried in force of charac- 
terisation and fidelity to nature. To a foreigner there seems more 
of the essence of French provincial life in this masterpiece of obser- 
vation than in any other contribution to this year’s Salon. The 
studies of southern life by Marius Michel and by Adrian Moreau 
command admiration. M. Robert paints an exquisite spring land- 
scape, in which the delicate warm colour of young oak-bark is 
marvellously rendered. The best of the bloody pictures, on the 
whole, seems to be M. Georges Rochegrosse’s “ Vitellius dragged 
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through the Streets of Rome,” a very dramatic composition, The 
names of Truffant, Watelin, Ravaut, Pelez, Olive, and Leloir must 
merely be mentioned in a survey which does not pretend to do 
justice to the talent displayed. 

One word must be said before quitting the pictures with regard 
to the prominence this year of works by Anglo-Saxon artists trained 
in France. It would seem as though this combination was one 
highly favourable to the healthy development of art. There are 
three or four young painters of our race who have distinctly 
come to the front lately, with work at least as good as any pro- 
duced by the youngest Frenchmen. Mr. Stott, whose landscapes 
this year are masterpieces, and who seems certain of a medal, is 
English by birth, and so is Miss Bertha Newcombe, whose pictures 
owe something to Jules Breton, but are painted with great force and 
breadth. Mr. Sargent, again, who was put hors concours last year, 
is an American, and his portrait of a lady in black satin holding a 
white rose, no less than his more eccentric “Gipsy Dancer,” proves him 
to be one of the most promising artists now at work in France. Again, 
the strongest talent hitherto set in motion by Bastien-Lepage is that 
of Mr. Welden Hawkins, a young Englishman, whose two subject- 
pictures this year are highly remarkable. As the visitor goes round 
the walls of the Salon of 1882 for the first time, he constantly finds 
that a picture of which the freshness or vigour has struck his atten- 
tion is by an American or an Englishman trained in Paris ; and if the 
exhibition were denuded of all work not strictly native—if every- 
thing Dutch, Swedish, Austrian, Spanish, and Anglo-Saxon were 
removed from it, it would be shorn of no small part of what is strong 
and characteristic. 

As we pass from the paintings in the Salon to the sculpture we 
exchange the dubious commendation of certain individual works for 
hearty admiration of a vital and consistent school. Here France 
is indeed easily first, as she has been, without a rival in Europe, 
since the days of Rude and Pradier. An excellent discipline, a 
wholesome tradition, seems to run through the whole school of 
French sculpture from the veterans of the class of M. Guillaume 
down to the last medallist who sends his diploma work from the 
Villa Medicis. The statues are irregularly distributed, and the 
visitor needs to be reminded that by custom the works of accredited 
masters are placed in the centre of the great salle, and those of young 
men of high promise along the further wall, by the buffet. Else- 
where, with a few exceptions, mediocrity reigns supreme, and not 
merely mediocrity is to be found among these nine hundred works, 
but eccentricity also, and vulgarity. We need not trouble ourselves 
here with anything that is not of the best. 

What, perhaps, strikes a critic first in reviewing French sculpture 
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is the extraordinary knowledge shown of the principles of monu- 
mental work. ‘No one has denied the quality of vigour to French 
art, and this is a quality which is particularly useful to sculptors. We 
find a limited number of Frenchmen with sufficient genius to carry 
out a cabinet statue of an imaginative kind, but there seems no limit 
to their cleverness in designing and executing colossal work. Their 
intimate knowledge of anatomy, their speed and strength as work- 
men, and their traditional discipline, give them the power to model 
a huge statue with as much spirit as they would make a sketch. 
This year there are exhibited in the Salon eight or ten colossal 
statues, destined for public sites, not one of which is devoid of those 
vivid qualities which have been so lamentably wanting in almost 
all English public sculpture. We note generally that these groups 
are boldly conceived, intelligible all round, vigorous in their si/houette 
against the sky, and modelled with a true and modern science. The 
most eminent artist, strangely enough, does not appear to most 
advantage. The “Quand méme!” of M. Mercié, though of course 
very able, is not quite simple enough, and lacks interest; on the 
other hand, M. Barrias’ group commemorating the “ Defence of St. 
Quentin,” though perhaps too elaborate, is a very noble and heroic 
monument. No less than four huge statues of Camille Desmoulins 
invite comparison. Of these there can be little doubt that that by a 
comparatively unknown man, M. Doublemard, is the best ; it is severe, 
and modelled without exaggeration ; M. Cornu’s treatment of the same 
subject would demand equal praise if the statue were equally effective 
from all points. The third, which is by M. Dumaige, shows Camille 
with his mouth wide open; but the only failure is the statue by 
M. Carrier-Belleuse, who has been accustomed to work on a smaller 
scale, and who has not been content to be natural. A very powerful 
and declamatory “Danton,” by M. Laoust, is still more huge than 
these, but shows no hint of fatigue or difficulty on the part of the 
sculptor. It is enough to make an Englishman envious to regard 
this fertility of grand design, and to reflect on the monuments of 
our London streets. But there are already signs that the revival 
of sculpture has fairly begun even among us. 

M. Frémiet sends a colossal equestrian statue of ‘‘ Prince Stefan al 
Mare,” which is to adorn the town of Jassy, in Moldavia. In the 
action of the horse in this fine work M. Frémiet has allowed himself 
to repeat, perhaps in a justifiable way, that of h‘s celebrated statue 
of Jeanne d’Arc in the Place de Rivoli. M. Hébert has executed in 
bronze for the town of Chinon a colossal “ Rabelais,’ which has 
a certain dignity, but nothing specially characteristic of the 
great Canon of Chimay. M. Roulleau has been very happy in 
treating the great “Carnot ;” but even in France not every monu- 
ment is successful, and we cannot congratulate M. Oudiné on a 
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“Horace Vernet,” who looks like a sort of decayed professional 
cricketer. In purely decorative sculpture the Salon contains nothing 
more successful than M. Gauthier’s rich, elaborate, and refined pedi- 
ment of the clock-tower for the new Hétel de Ville in Paris. Finally, 
it is with real regret that we find ourselves for once unable to pay 
the customary homage to the great genius of M. Chapu. His 
“Genius of Immortality,” a nude figure in extremely high relief, 
starting from a slab on which is carved a portion of the zodiac, is 
pictorial, and disappointing as sculpture, and in spite of the very 
careful work expended on it, fails to please. It is very odd to see 
one of the leaders of modern sculpture returning to a mode which was 
in vogue in the days of Roubillac. We persist in regarding this 
monument as one of M. Chapu’s experiments. 

Last year most of the very eminent French sculptors were not 
represented at the Salon, but this year every one seems to contribute, 
M. Schoenewerk being the only considerable absentee. M. Falguiére, 
who divides his attention too much between painting and sculpture, 
is by no means worthy of himself this year. His statue called 
“ Diana,” which must surely be a misprint for “‘ Nana,” has nothing 
divine or chaste about it. It is simply a rather hasty study in the 
nude from a not very graceful model; it is lamentable to see so 
distinguished an artist, surrounded by work so severe and reserved, 
sink to this vulgarity. It is not less lamentable to see this statue 
obtain attention from the Parisian public such as M. Falguiére’s 
earlier and truly noble sculpture has never attracted. He is 
reproved by the dignified and exquisite statue in marble which 
almost faces him, the “Salammbé” of M. Idrac, the plaster of 
which was a feature of last year’s Salon. This is not merely 
one of the best modelled, but one of the best carved groups in the 
exhibition: as a rule the French work is much more attractive 
in plaster or in bronze, with every touch of the master’s hand 
upon it, than in marble, partly because it seems the fashion in 
Paris to finish with the rasp, and partly because much too much is 
left toinferior hands. In fact, the beauty of French marble sculpture 
depends on the arrangement of masses, and not at all on texture. 
M. Allar surprises us this year by being positively a little rococo ; 
his “Thetis carrying the Arms of Achilles ” is very finely modelled 
from nature, but lacks all divine dignity. The mode in which her 
nudity is relieved a zainst the detail of drapery and armour is perhaps 
too pictorial ; it suggests, at all events, relief rather than treatment 
in the round. Two of the very finest works of the year, strangely 
enough, deal with woman as the bread-giver. M. Albert-Lefeuvre 
exhibits a group to the beauty of which words can scarcely do justice. 
A young woman, in peasant costume, is cutting a slice of bread from 
a great loaf for two children who press against her skirts. It is 
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difficult to make the reader understand how it has been possible to 
clothe so simple a domestic subject with the very quintessence of 
dignity and poetry. This is as plain and homely a theme as can be 
thought of, yet, it is treated with so much of the finest instinct of 
sculpture, so much gravity and strength and sweetness, that it seems 
to reveal to us a world of possibilities for sculptors in modern life. 
M. Coutan’s “ Bread Bearer ”’ is similar to this in sentiment, a little 
less brilliant, but very stately and simple, and full of the best modern 
feeling. The secret of the success of these sculptors seems to be 
their devotion to what is grand and plastic in nature as they see it 
around them; they are saved by the limitations of the material in 
which they work from the superficialities and jejune experiments of 
the realistic painters, but they secure whatever is wholesome in their 
view of art and life. 

A figure of remarkable force and style is “ An Ancestor,” by M. 
Massoulle ; we know this Gaulois only too well in the work of the 
academic painters, but he seems a new acquaintance when presented 
to us so vigorously. He is nude, except that a skin is folded round 
his loins, and that his long hair is carefully plaited; he tries the 
edge of a sword with his thumb. This is an admirable statue by a 
new man. M. Escoula, who made.a considerable success a year or 
two ago, has thrown a great deal of careful modelling into his group 
of an old woman supported by a girl; the head of the latter is 
exquisite. M. Hiolin is good this year, as usual; his “Serenity” 
is a beautiful and dignified statue in marble, very carefully wrought. 
M. Lanson’s “Iron Age” would make a sensation at the Royal 
Academy, whereas here in its quiet force and skill it is not greatly 
superior to much that stands around it; still, even here, the 
sculptor’s large treatment of form, which recalls Alfred Stevens, 
demands recognition. An ideal statue of extraordinary beauty 
is M. Hector Lemaire’s “ Morning,”’ a nude figure of a woman, 
seated, pressing her knees together and lifting her wet locks; 
the outlines exquisitely drawn, and the whole inspired by a deli- 
cate chastity of sentiment. M. Gustave Michel has contrived to 
model a “Love Sleeping,” the front movement of the torso of 
which is yery true and pretty, and the pose graceful, but the 
statue is not equally good all round; nor has it the audacity of 
M. Injalbert’s “Love presiding over Marriage,” a spiteful boy 
teasing two doves with a stick, a statue in which the technical 
qualities are admirable, but the limit of what is permissible in sculp- 
turesque effect is overstepped. Finally, we must not forget to praise 
M. Moreau-Vautherin’s “ Young Faun,” holding a couple of buffalo’s 
horns to his ears, in a fine, strained action, or a “ Cinderella,” by a 
Belgian sculptor, M. Emile Namur, whose name seems unknown at 
present, but will undoubtedly become famous enough, if he continues 
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to produce work so learned, and lovely, and distinguished as this 
little statue. 

M. Paul Dubois has produced a bronze bust of Baudry, the painter, 
which is the gem of the Salon. We have no hesitation in saying 
that, personally, no work has left so strong an impression upon us 
this year as this little masterpiece. It is easy to say that no one 
now alive in Europe could surpass it, but it may be doubtful whether 
M. Dubois himself has done anything better. Such work as this is 
not.open to criticism ; the only attitude which the critic can profit- 
ably take before it is one of profound study, making it a type from 
which to attempt to learn what things are and what are not proper 
to iconic sculpture. By the side of the precision and vivid realism 
of this bronze, M. Dubois’s marble bust of “ Cabanel ” is slightly 
less interesting, the touch of the master’s hand not being felt at 
every point. The central series of busts, of which these two form 
the starting-point, are almost all of them of great interest. Some 
veil must certainly have fallen for the moment over the genius of 
M. Chapu, for his marble bust of M. Barbedienne is as little satis- 
factory as his monument in relief. It is a disappointment to find no 
statue by M. Mathurin Moreau, but we console ourselves with two 
masterly busts, one in bronze, one in marble. M. Thomas, besides 
a good statue of La Bruyére, contributes a capital bronze head of 
M. Bouguereau; it is to be presumed that all these admirable 
portraits of artists are destined to adorn the Institute. M. Rodin, 
whose statue of St. John attracted a good deal of notice last year, 
sends two busts, one of which, at least, is far above the average ; 
it is a head of M. Carrier-Belleuse: the danger of M. Rodin’s 
manner is, it seems to us, to attempt to do with the modelling-tool 
all that the painter does with his brush. The limitation of sculpture 
is one of its principal charms, and we should like to see this pic- 
turesque manner, these broken lines and exaggerated forms, tem- 
pered by sobriety, although of the talent of the sculptor there is 
no doubt. We should like to confront M. Rodin with M. Saint- 
Marceaux, whose head of a girl gives us much more pleasure, 
because it is so much more simple, unaffected, and sculpturesque. 

Epmunn W. Goss. 





RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


On the 30th day of April Ralph Waldo Emerson was “gathered to 
his fathers”’ at Concord, Massachusetts. The simple Hebrew phrase 
was never more appropriate, for his ancestors had founded the town 
and been foremost at every period of its remarkable history. Two 
hundred and fifty years ago John Eliot, who had gone from the 
University of Cambridge, England, to be the ‘Apostle of the 
Indians,’ found on the banks of the Musketaquid a settlement of 
natives, into whose language he translated the New Testament. In 
1634, the Rey. Peter Bulkeley, of Bedfordshire, whose Puritan procli- 
vities brought him under the ban of Laud, migrated with a number 
of his parishioners to New England; these settled themselves at 
Musketaquid, which they named Concord. In the next year went, 
from County Durham probably, Thomas Emerson, whose son married 
a Bulkeley, and his grandson Rebecca Waldo, descendant of a family 
of the Waldenses. It was at Concord that the soldiers of George III. 
first met with resistance. Along the road where many Englishmen 
have walked with Emerson and Hawthorne the retreat took place, 
and wounded soldiers were taken into homes they had invaded to learn 
the meaning of love to enemies. Some of these brave men never 
again left the village where they were so kindly nursed. Concord 
with its 1,300 inhabitants supplied Washington’s army with wood and 
hay, and suffering Boston with grain and money, with a generosity 
that shines in American annals. Washington’s headquarters were at 
Craigie House, so long the home of Longfellow; and the Harvard 
Buildings being used as barracks, the University was transferred to 
Concord. 

In 1835 the town celebrated the two hundredth anniversary of its 
incorporation, and invited Emerson, the lineal descendant of its 
founder, to give an oration on the occasion. Though born in Boston 
(May 25th, 1803) Emerson had come to reside in Concord. The 
little flower to which the orator referred in the subjoined extract is. 
the Epigea repens, a tiny pink-white and fragrant wild flower some- 
times found amid the snow, and called Mayflower after the Pilgrims’ 
ship. Emerson gave this touching picture of the founders of the 
town :— 


“‘T seem to seo them with their pious pastor addressing themselves to the 
work of clearing the land. Natives of another hemisphere they beheld with 
curiosity all the pleasing features of the American forest. The landscape 
before them was fair, if it was strange and rude. The little flower, which at 
this season stirs our woods and roadsides with its profuse blossoms, might 
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attract even eyes as stern as theirs with its humble beauty. The useful pine 
lifted its cone into the frosty air. The maple, which is already making the 
forest gay with its autumn hues, reddened over those houseless men. The 
majestic summits of Wachusett and Monadnoc, towering in the horizon, invited 
the steps of adventure westward. As the season grew later they felt its 
inconveniences. Many were forced to go barefoot and bareleg, and some in 
time of frost and snow, yet ‘ were they more healthy than they now are.’ . . 
Many were their wants, but more their privileges. The light struggled in 
through windows of oiled paper, but they read the word of God by it. They 
were fain to make use of their knees for a table, but their limbs were their own. 
Hard labour and spare diet they had, and off wooden trenchers, but they had 
peace and freedom, and the wailing of the tempest in the woods sounded kindlier 
in the ear than the smooth voice of the prelates at home in England. ‘There 
is no people,’ said their pastor to his little flock of exiles, ‘ but will strive to 
excel in something. What can we excel in, if not in holiness?’ . . . Here are 
no ridiculous laws, no eavesdropping legislators, no hanging of witches, no 
ghosts, no whipping of Quakers, no unnatural crimes. The tone of the records 
rises with the dignity of theevent. These soiled and musty books are luminous 
and electric within. The old town clerks did not spell very correctly, but they 
contrive to make pretty intelligible the will of a free and just community.” 

Some five or six years after this oration was given, when its 
author’s first works had begun a new revolution and crowded the 
village with new pilgrims from all parts of the country, Hawthorne 
was living in the Old Manse, at Concord, and there probably wrote 
his tale, ‘“‘ The Great Stone Face.”” The suggestion, no doubt, came 
from the famous Profile Mountain of New Hampshire, but the idea 
had a subtle application to the scene before him. The boy gazes on 
the Face, loves and almost worships it, longs for the ‘‘ Coming Man ” 
who shall resemble it ; is disappointed as he scans the applauded 
general, or president, visiting the neighbourhood ; at last is astounded 
to find himself hailed, despite his protestations, as antitype of the 
Great Stone Face. Hawthorne’s tale, if this is its sense, told truer 
than he could then have imagined. On the great stone face of New 
England Puritanism Emerson had gazed till he saw the pathos in it, 
and the world-pain, and the prophecy in its look toward the far 
horizon: its mountain risen from volcanic depths now cold, its 
summit clouded with scepticism, commanded yet this one vision of a 
new faith, real as that which drew scholars from their English homes 
and universities to the savage shores of New England ; and Emerson, 
who had sought the new word near and far, from the lecture-room of 
Everett and church of Channing to the hermitage of Wordsworth and 
Carlyle, had been surprised in his own solitude by the youth of 
America hailing him as their prophet. 

No mere literary estimate of Emerson’s writings can adequately 
report the man or his work. The value placed upon him by 
Americans appears strangely exaggerated beside contemporary 
English criticism. It were, indeed, easy to cite from European 
thinkers—Carlyle, Quinet, John Sterling, Arthur Clough, Tyndall, 
Herman Grimm—words concerning Emerson glowing as those of 
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Margaret Fuller, Hawthorne, Curtis, Lowell, and other American 
authors; but if such tributes from individual minds are universally 
felt in America alone to be simplest truth and soberness, it is because 
Emerson cannot be seen detached from the cumulative tendencies 
summed up in him, and from the indefinable revolution in which they 
found, and still find, expression. Dean Stanley learned something 
of this when he visited America. In an article in Macmillan (June, 
1879) he recognises the fact that religious development in America 
has been from Jonathan Edwards to Emerson. He speaks of the 
early power of Unitarianism, and the eloquence of Channing; he 
notes the decline of its fervour, and the larger spirit of Theodore 
Parker ; he says, “The rigid Calvinism of Jonathan Edwards has 
almost ceased to exist. ‘The pale Unitarianism of Boston,’ which 
Emerson condemned, is becoming suffused with the genial atmo- 
sphere which Emerson has done so much to promote, and which is 
shared by the higher minds of all the Churches equally;” and, 
finally, the late Dean warns the American Churches, “They must 
receive as an article of the covenant, both of American and European 
Christianity, that, in the words of their own latest intellectual 
oracle, 


‘ Even the fiery Pentecost 
Girds with one flame the countless host.’ 


They will know that 


‘The word unto the Prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken.’ 


They will know that— 


‘One accent of the Holy Ghost, 
The heedless world hath never lost.’ ” 


These words concerning Emerson’s influence in America cautiously 
hint the facts. Because of these facts the best literary sketch of 
Emerson would but present Talbot’s shadow. 

‘¢ Were the whole frame here, 


It is of such a spacious lofty pitch 
Your roof were not sufficient to contain it.” 


The “ substance, sinews, arms, strength’ of Emerson are distributed 
in America in innumerable moral and intellectual activities; in 
schools, colleges, pulpits, journals; in extinction of pre-Emersonian 
controversies ; in the recognition by leaders of the people of a higher 
moral standard—such as that of human equality, which he found 
trampled on, and was the first scholar to uphold until he saw slavery 
go down before it. 

The father of Emerson was a Unitarian preacher of fine culture, 
melodious voice, handsome person, and especially noted for his para- 
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mount interest in the ethical and universal elements of religion. He 
died in 1811, at the age of forty-two, leaving his five sons, of whom 
Waldo, then eight years old, was the second, to the care of his young 
wife, who had been Ruth Haskins, of Boston. Emerson’s early 
growth was under the fostering care of good and refined women. 
His mother has been described by one who knew her, the late Dr. 
Frothingham, as “ of a discerning spirit, and a most courteous bearing ; 
one who knew how to guide the affairs of her own house, as long as 
she was responsible for that, with the sweetest authority. Both her 
mind and her character were of a superior order, and they set their 
stamp upon manners of peculiar softness and natural grace and quiet 
dignity.” She was assisted in bringing up her family by her sister- 
in-law, Mary Emerson, a scholarly woman, well read in theology and 
philosophy, whose original ideas and sayings marked her as “a 
character.”” Another woman who exercised a great influence upon 
him was Sarah Bradford, afterwards married to his relative Samuel 
Ripley. She was as thorough a Greek scholar as any person in 
America, a good mathematician, and a diligent student of science. 
Many a Harvard student has she coached in that Old Manse where 
she resided until her death (1867), and where the writer of this has 
often listened with admiration to her extraordinary conversation. At 
the same time nothing could have exceeded the practical wisdom and 
tact with which her household was regulated. ‘She was absolutely 
without pedantry,” said Emerson. ‘ Nobody ever heard of her learn- 
ing until a necessity came for its use, and then nothing could be 
more simple than her solution of the problem proposed to her.” At 
eleven years of age, when Emerson was in the Latin School at 
Boston, he used to send his translations, generally poetic, to Sarah 
Bradford for criticism. The “ Fates of Michel Angelo,” a large copy 
of which hung in Emerson’s study, must sometimes have softened to 
the faces of the Ruth and Mary and Sarah, who spun for him the fine 
golden thread of destiny. Mrs. Emerson had the happiness of see- 
ing four of her sons distinguished for their ability ; indeed, it seemed 
for a time doubtful whether William, Waldo, Edward, or Charles 
promised the more brilliant career. "When the two elder had gradu- 
ated at Harvard University they taught at school in order to aid 
the two younger in completing their course; but these two died pre- 
maturely. William was to have been the preacher of the family, but, 
while pursuing his studies in Germany, he found that he could not 
honestly follow his father’s profession—albeit Goethe, whom he knew, 
sought to persuade him otherwise. He afterwards became an eminent 
lawyer. His mother’s disappointment at this probably led to Emer- 
son’s adoption of the profession that his brother had declined. He 
graduated at eighteen, with a reputation for classical knowledge, 
general literary culture, and elocution. He had won the Boylston 
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prize for “ declamation,” and was chosen by his class to deliver the 
usual poem at graduation. I have heard him say that it was 
then his ambition to become a teacher of elocution, and that he still 
regarded it as a less humble aspiration than it might seem. Those 
who have sat under the spell of Emerson’s discourse would certainly 
never associate anything commonly called rhetoric with him; but I 
derived, from conversation with him, that his discontent with con- 
ventionalisms of thought first took this form of dissatisfaction with 
the conventional oratory. He thought there might be taught an art 
of putting things so that they could not be gainsaid. But a man 
must really hold that which he is to state successfully. He startled 
me by saying, “I believe that a really eloquent man, though an 
atheist, or whatever his opinions, would be listened to by any edu- 
cated congregation in Boston.’ No one, he said, could discover the 
charm of Channing’s preaching by reading his sermons; there was 
the heart that rose up to meet him: here was something sufficient, 
and the multitude went off radiant, fed, satisfied. But Emerson was 
to teach the new art of eloquence by example. 

In 1823, now twenty years of age, Emerson began his studies in 
theology. Though often attending lectures in Harvard Divinity 
College he never regularly entered there, but still sat at the feet of 
Channing, who took a deep personal interest in him. He was 
“approbated ” by the Ministers’ Association in 1826. His health 
having suffered by overwork he passed a winter in the South, and 
in the following year preached several Sundays at New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, where he found some friends among the Quakers. 
He also preached for a time in Concord. In 1829 he was chosen 
minister of a large congregation in Boston. A venerable minister 
gave me an account of a sermon he heard from Emerson in those 
days, impressed on his memory by the vitality it infused in an old 
theme, and the simplicity with which it was delivered. The text 
was, “ What is a man profited if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” The emphasis was on the word “ own ;” and 
the general theme was that to every man the great end of existence 
was the preservation and culture of his individual mind and character. 
Each man must be saved by his own inward redeemer ; and the . 
whole world was for each but a plastic material through which the 
individual spirit was to realise itself. Aspiration and thought 
become clear and real only by action and life. If knowledge lead 
not to action, it passes away, being preserved only on the condition 
of being used. ‘The last thing,” said my informant, “that any of 
us who heard him would have predicted of the youth whose quiet 
simplicity and piety captivated all, was that he would become the 
religious revolutionist of America.” 

And indeed so softly did the old religious forms slip away from 
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Emerson, that when he informed his congregation that he could not 
longer administer the sacrament to them, they could not associate 
any formidable heresy with his position. They were loth to part 
with him. In the three years of his ministry he had reflected honour 
upon their pulpit. He had been active in the philanthropic work of 
Boston, was chaplain of the legislature, and on the School Board. 
But the spirit of the Quaker, whose only sacrament was in blood 
shed on Boston Common, was now heard in the Church. Jesus, he 
urged, was sent to a world full of idols and forms, to teach men they 
must serve God with the heart ; that sacrifice was smoke, and forms 
shadows. ‘‘ This man lived and died true to this purpose ; and now, 
with his blessed word and life before us, Christians must contend 
that it is a matter of vital importance—really a duty—to commemo- 
rate him by a certain form, whether that form be agreeable to their 
understandings or not! Is not this to make vain the gift of God? 
Is not this to turn back the hand on the dial?”” He declared that 
the fact that Jesus had instituted this form among Eastern people, 
to whom such symbols might be of importance, was not enough to 
recommend it to him unless it were agreeable to his feelings. This 
position led to his resignation of his pulpit (September, 1832). A 
few months after his settlement in Boston he had married Ellen 
Louisa Tucker, and a few months before he gave up his pulpit she 
died. Under these circumstances of depression Emerson came on 
his first visit to Europe. The record of his pilgrimages to Coleridge’s 
house at Highgate, to Rydal Mount, and to Craigenputtock, is given 
in Emerson’s English Traits. He came hoping to find light upon 
more serious questions than any that had arisen between him and 
his Boston congregation; he returned with but one thing made 
clearer, namely, that he had begun an ascent which each must climb 
alone. 

Before entering the ministry he wrote the little poem beginning, 
“ Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home,” with a theme so strange 
for a young student not yet fairly on the first step of his career that 
it is generally ascribed to a later period. 


‘**O when I am safe in my sylvan home, 
I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome ; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 
I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 
At the sophist schools and the learned clan ; 
For what are they all in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet.” 


Six or seven years after this was written the dream was to become 
reality. When, after his fey months in Europe in 1833, Emerson 
returned, all efforts to induce him to unite himself with a congrega- 
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tion were in vain; even the Quakers of New Bedford, who largely 
composed the Unitarian Church there, and desired no sacraments, 
could not move him from his determination to seek solitude. And 
where should he seek it but in Concord? Where but in the Old 
Manse at Concord, where he was still near Sarah Ripley, who, 
as Sarah Bradford, had been so intimately associated with his early 
culture? Here, then, in that house since made familiar to many by 
the genius of Hawthorne, Emerson retired. He had little money, 
but the mechanics of Boston, who had an Institute, had somehow 
found that he had something to say which they wished to hear, 
and paid him well for lectures. It was only twenty miles from 
Concord, and he could easily return to his work. The range of his 
reading and his industry are well shown in the lectures he gave 
in 1834 and 1835, twenty-two in number, the subjects being Water, 
The Relations of Man to the Globe, Italy (2), The Means of Inspiring a 
Taste for English Literature, Biography, Burke, Michel Angelo, Luther, 
George Fox, English Literature (10), and the Concord Historical 
Address already quoted. The Rev. G. W. Cooke, in his valuable 
book on Emerson, has patiently searched out the dates of these 
lectures, and states that at this period some of his best poems were 
written. 

The Old Manse was built in 1767 for Emerson’s grandfather, who 
had become minister of Concord church. Emerson’s father was the 
first child born in it, and used to claim that he was “in arms” on 
the field when the British were repulsed—being six years old when 
the fight occurred close to the windows. In this house we now find 
Emerson, at the age of thirty-one, studying Plato and Plotinus and 
the English mystics, but also, with Sarah Ripley, studying Goethe 
and savants of the new school like Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. Here 
was conceived his first book, Nature. This essay was published in 
1836, the same year in which he wrote the Concord hymn, since 
annually sung, with its line about ‘the shot heard round the world.” 
The little book was not at once heard so far, but it proved also the 
first shot of a revolution. A writer in the Saturday Review speaks 
of “the great men whom America and England have jointly lost ”— 
Emerson and Darwin—and remarks that ‘some of those who have 
been forward in taking up and advancing the impulse given by 
Darwin, not only on the general ground where it started, but as a 
source of energy in the wider application of scientific thought, have 
once and again openly declared that they owe not a little to Emer- 
son.” This just remark may be illustrated by Dr. Tyndall’s words, 


in 1873: “The first time I ever knew Waldo Emerson was when, 
years ago, I picked up at a stall a copy of his Nature: I read it 
with such delight, and I have never ceased to read it; and if any one 
can be said to have given the impulse to my mind it is Emerson; 
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whatever I have done the world owes to him.” But there is stil} 
more significance in this matter. In 1836, when Darwin returned 
from his voyage round the world, Emerson’s Nature appeared, in 
which the new world discovered by the Englishman was ideally 
recognised by the American. The essay was preceded by six 
lines :— 
‘“« A subtle chain of countless rings 

The next unto the farthest brings; 

The eye reads omens where it goes, 

And speaks all languages the rose ; 


And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form.” 


This is the key-note of generalisations not less scientific than 
poetic. ‘ The greatest delight which the fields and woods minister 
is the suggestion of an occult relation between man and vegetable. I 
am not alone and unacknowledged. They nod to me and I to them.” 
“Each creature is only a modification of the other; the likeness in 
them is more than the difference, and their radical law is one and the 
same.” ‘If the reason be stimulated to more earnest vision, outlines 
and surfaces become transparent, and are no longer seen ; causes and 
spirits are seen through them.” “In a cabinet of natural history 
we become sensible of a certain oceult recognition and sympathy in 
regard to the most unwieldy and eccentric forms of beast, fish, and 
insect.”” We find this young thinker so early translating into a new 
religion and ethical law the progressions suggested by ‘every 
chemical change from the rudest crystal up to the laws of life, every 
change of vegetation from the first principle of growth in the eye 
of a leaf to the tropical forest and the antediluvian coal-mine, every 
animal function from the sponge up to Hercules,” and he perceives 
that, “ In God every end is converted into a new means.” 

“In God.” Here begins the new prophecy. The idea of evolution, 
first published by Erasmus Darwin in 1794, awakened devout. 
emotions in that theorist. He cries, in Zoonomia, “ What a mag- 
nificent idea of the infinite power of the Great Architect! The 
Cause of Causes! Parent of Parents! Ens entium!” But when his 
speculation found its first interpreter in the American scholar, it was 
unsheathed from the conception of a mechanical creation. Emerson 
does not speak of ‘Great Architect.” All now-is “in God.” “ Nor,” 
he says, “ has science sufficient humanity, so long as the naturalist 
overlooks that wonderful congruity which subsists between man and 
the world, of which he is lord, not because he is the most subtle 
inhabitant, but because he is its head and heart, and finds something 
of himself in every great and small thing, in every mountain stratum, 
in every new law of colour, fact of astronomy, or atmospheric in- 
fluence which observation or analysis lays open But when 
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a faithful thinker, resolute to detach every object from personal 
relations, and see it in the light of thought, shall, at the same time, 
kindle science with the holiest affections, then will God go forth 
anew into the creation.” “Our age is retrospective. It builds 
the sepulchres of the fathers. It writes biographies, histories, 
and criticism. The foregoing generations beheld God and Nature 
face to face ; we, through their eyes. Why should not we also enjoy 
an original relation to the universe? Why should not we have a 
poetry and philosophy of insight, and not of tradition, and a religion 
by revelation to us, and not the histery of theirs? Embosomed for a 
season in Nature, whose floods of life stream around and through us, 
and invite us by the powers they supply to action proportioned to 
Nature, why should we grope among the dry bones of the past, or 
put the living generation into masquerade out of its faded wardrobe ? 
The sun shines to-day also. There is more wool and flax in the 
fields. There are new lands, new men, new thoughts. Let us 
demand our own works, and laws, and worship.” 

The sentences just quoted make the first page of Emerson’s first 
book. It is still the voice of a preacher, and Emerson’s style to the 
last will be best understood by readers who can place themselves in 
an audience, and feel that they are looking into the eye of a man 
and listening to a voice. This little book found its way into the 
hands of those who had begun to feel the famine of minds wander- 
ing amid ruins of distant lands and ages while their home and task 
lay in the new world. New England Puritanism had intertwined 
its theology with every-day life. Its perpetual round of biblical 
duties gave the week seven sabbaths. The children bore scriptural 
names, and a text was cited for everything, whether shooting an 
Indian, executing a witch, or planting peas and beans. When this 
severe strain on human nature began to give way, and a generation 
came that could venture to smile, the jokes were textual, such as 
those in Lowell’s Biglow Papers which have been charged to 
American irreverence. Corresponding to this was that outcome of 
the Puritan measure which now, by the voice of Emerson, insisted 
upon an actual and every-day application of the principles which had 
superseded the dogmas. They should not be shelved for Sunday 
use. Whatever was affirmed must be religiously applied. The 
typical old lady of Boston who, when asked her opinion of the doc- 
trine, observed that “‘ Total depravity is a good thing if only lived 
up to,” found an unexpected supporter in the new thinker. Every 
doctrine which had faintly “survived” in the Unitarian movement, 
every theory it affirmed, was now to be tested as to its applicability 
to the existing time and place, and its harmony with the highest. 
aims that men and women could set before themselves. There was 
danger in this doctrine when enunciated by one who had found even 
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the creedless Church of Channing too narrow, whose pale of com- 
munion had widened to include science and art, and the secular work 
of the world. Nature wasa soft foot-fall in the solitude of Concord, 
but readjusters of the terms of their religious inheritance, with the 
keen sense of a threatened race, laid their ear to the ground and 
heard the tread of battalions behind the unsuspecting writer. “It 
is a suggestive book,” admits The Christian Examiner (1837). “ But 
the effort of perusal is often painful, the thoughts excited are 
frequently bewildering, and the results to which they lead us un- 
certain and obscure.” Some near results, however, developed them- 
selves speedily ; in less than a year from the publication of Nature, 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society invited Emerson to deliver their oration 
for the year 1837, at Harvard University. Lowell has described it 
as “an event without any former parallel in our literary annals; a 
scene to be always treasured in the memory for its picturesqueness 
and its ‘inspiration. What crowded and breathless aisles, what 
windows clustering with eager heads, what enthusiasm of eager 
approval, what grim silence of foregone dissent!” The theme, as 
named, was “The American Scholar.” Emerson began by defining 
the scholar as man thinking. He touched again on the theme of 
unity in nature: “Science is nothing but the finding of analogy, 
identity, in the most remote parts.” The thinker under the bending 
dome of day discovers that “he and it proceed from one root ; one is 
leaf and one is flower; relation, sympathy, stirring in every vein.” 
He dispersed the illusions of antiquity. ‘Meek young men grow 
up in libraries, believing it their duty to accept the views which 
Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon, have given ; forgetful that Cicero, 
Locke, and Bacon, were only young men in libraries when they 
wrote these books.” ‘But genius looks forward: the eyes of man 
are set in his forehead, not in his hindhead; man hopes, genius 
creates.” It is his own life transmuted to truth which rightly reads 
books. The Arabian proverb says, “A fig tree looking on a fig tree 
becometh fruitful.”” He spoke more of action—and what citrons of 
gold in figured work of silver were these words! ‘Only so much 
do I know, as I have lived.” ‘Life is our dictionary.” ‘ Colleges 
and books only copy the language which the field and the workshop 
made.” ‘The scholar loses no hour which the man lives.” From 
the education of the scholar by nature, by books, and by action, 
the orator passed to the duties of the scholar, to which a third 
of his address was given. These duties are such as belong to 
the world’s eye, and the world’s heart, which must be raised 
above private considerations to breathe and live on public 
and illustrious thoughts. For the ease and pleasure of treading 
the old road he takes the cross of making his own, and is to 
find consolation in exercising the highest functions of human nature. 
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“Tn self-trust, all the virtues are comprehended. Free should the 
scholar be—free and brave. Free even to the definition of freedom 
‘without any hindrance that does not arise out of his own constitution.’ 
Brave ; for fear is a thing which a scholar by his very function puts 
behind him.” The art of Emerson in these utterances can best be 
appreciated by those who know how completely slavery had bound 
fast the conscience of the North with cotton cords, and that the 
pulpits and professions generally were occupied by casuists retained 
to justify compliance with the national wrong. Even the salient 
exceptions, like Channing, were still apologetic when claiming their 
right to speak. The example of slave-holding patriarchs had given 
a fresh lease of doctrinal infallibility to the Bible. Longfellow’s 
“Slave singing at Midnight,” one of the first signs of compassion 
coming from influential quarters, might represent the darkness 
corresponding to that which surrounded the negro—that shadow 
fallen upon the scholarship and literary ability of the land 
which Emerson was the first to feel and to dispel. Preservation 
of the existing order being the main factor of moral selection 
—Compromise alone able to pay high price for brains—the 
literary tendency was toward clever imitation of foreign models. 
The intellect of the country required diversion to questions other 
than those which concerned the United States, and while pulpits 
fulminated against stiff-necked Israelites, literature was actively 
engaged with Greeks and Romans. Emerson was not one- 
sided. While he said, “Give me insight in to-day, and you may 
have the antique and future worlds,” he reminded the scholars 
that the near explains the far, and that Goethe, “the most modern 
of moderns, has shown us as none ever did the genius of the ancients.” 
“The scholar is that man who must take up into himself all the 
ability of the time, all the contributions of the past, all the hopes of 
the future.” Neither in this address, nor in any of his works did 
Emerson ever suggest the aim of an American Literature; his concern 
was that the American thinker or preacher should bring his genius 
into harmony with the principles of his country, and do justice to 
the trust which human history had placed in his hands. “The 
spirit of the American freeman is already suspected to be timid, 
imitative, tame. Public and private avarice make the air we breathe 
thick and fat. The scholar is decent, indolent, complaisant.” The 
tragic consequence was stated by Emerson a little later when he had 
received from many young men their response to his first appeals. 
In a sort of letter, printed in the Dial, he speaks of some of the finest 
spirits in the country as stricken by a mental malady and melancholy 
which “strips them of all manly aims, and bereaves them of animal 
spirits. The noblest youths are in a few years converted into pale 
caryatides to uphold the temple of conventions. They are in the 
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state of the young Persians when that mighty Yezdan prophet ad- 
dressed them and said, ‘Behold the signs of evil days are come; there 
is now no longer any right course of action, nor any self-devotion 
left among the Iraniz.’ As soon as they have arrived at this turn 
there are no employments to satisfy them, they are educated above 
the work of their time and country, and disdain it.” These young 
men had now found a Yezdan prophet who proclaimed the remedy. 
«Patience, patience ; with the shades of all the good and great for 
company ; and for solace, the perspective of your own infinite life; 
and for work, the study and communication of principles, the making 
these instincts prevalent, the conversion of the world.” “ We will 
walk with our own feet; we will work with our own hands; we will 
speak our own minds. The study of letters shall be no longer a 
name for pity, for doubt, and for sensual indulgence. The dread 
of man and the love of man shall be a wall of defence and a wreath 
of joy around all. <A nation of men will for the first time exist, 
because each believes himself inspired by the Divine Soul which 
also inspires all men.”’ 

These are the final words of this powerful Phi Beta Kappa 
address. The wedding-guest was not held more fast by the glitter- 
ing eye of the ancient mariner than were the Harvard youth by 
the new master. Despite the uneasiness of professors the senior 
class of Divinity College invited him to deliver the address at their 
graduation (1838), and again the edifice was crowded. Never to be 
forgotten was the fatal melody which startled the summer air of that 
morning. The opening of it was as the outburst of some magically 
gorgeous season. “In thi refulgent summer it has been a luxury 
to draw the breath of life. The grass grows, the buds burst, the 
meadow is spotted with fire and gold in the tint of flowers. The air 
is full of birds, and sweet with the breath of the pine, the balm of 
Gilead, and the new hay. Night brings no gloom to the heart with 
its welcome shade. Through the transparent darkness the stars 
pour their almost spiritual rays. Man under them seems a young 
child, and his huge globe a toy. The cool night bathes the world 
as with a river, and prepares his eyes again for the crimson dawn. 
The mystery of nature was never displayed more happily. The corn 
and wine have been freely dealt to all creatures, and the never- 
broken silence with which the old bounty goes forward has not 
yielded yet one word of explanation. . . . But when the mind opens 
and reveals the laws which traverse the universe, and make things 
what they are, then shrinks the great world into a mere illustration 
and fable of this mind. . . . A more secret, sweet, and overpowering 
beauty appears to man when his heart and mind open to the senti- 
ment of virtue.” The audience sat breathless, expectant. What 
strange star was to follow these auroral flushes on the horizon? 
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It rose; and beneath its beams a new life was born on earth. 
Supernatural authority of the Bible, authenticity of its miracles, the 
superhuman character of Jesus, were still Unitarian tenets carefully 
taught the young theologians then graduating, when sentences like 
these were uttered. “The priest’s Sabbath has lost the splendour 
of nature; it is unlovely; we are glad when it is done ; we can make, 
we do make, even sitting in our pews, a far better, holier, sweeter 
for ourselves.” ‘I once heard a preacher who sorely tempted me 
to say I would go to church no more. Men go, thought I, where 
they are wont to go, else had no soul entered the temple in the after- 
noon. A snowstorm was falling around us. The snowstorm was 
real; the preacher merely spectral; and the eye felt the sad contrast 
in looking at him, and then out of the window behind him into the 
beautiful meteor of the snow. He had lived in vain. He had no 
word intimating that he had laughed or wept, was married or in 
love, had been commended, or cheated, or chagrined. Ifhe had ever 
lived and acted we were none the wiser for it. The capital secret of 
his profession—namely, to convert life into truth—he had not 
learned.” ‘‘The prayers and even the dogmas of our Church are, 
like the Zodiac of Denderah and the astronomical monuments of the 
Hindoos, wholly insulated from anything now extant in the life and 
business of the people.” ‘Christianity became a Mythus, as the 
poetic teaching of Greece and of Egypt before.’ “The word 
Miracle, as pronounced by Christian Churches, gives a false im- 
pression: it is Monster.” ‘By this eastern monarchy of a Chris- 
tianity, which indolence and fear have built, the friend of man is 
made the injurer of man.” “The stationariness of religion; the 
assumption that the age of inspiration is past, that the Bible is 
closed ; the fear of degrading the character of Jesus by representing 
him as a man, indicate with sufficient clearness the falsehood of our 
theology.” ‘‘ What hinders that now, everywhere, in pulpits, in 
lecture-rooms, in houses, in fields, wherever the invitation of men or 
your own occasions lead you, you speak the very truth, as your life 
and conscience teach it, and cheer the waiting fainting hearts of 
men with new hope and new revelation?’ “The Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures contain immortal sentences, that have been bread 
of life to millions. But they have no epical integrity; are frag- 
mentary ; are not shown in their order to the intellect. I look for 
the new Teacher, that shall follow so far those shining laws that he 
shall see them come full circle; shall see their rounding and com- 
plete grace; shall see the world to be the mirror of the soul; 
shall see the identity of the law of gravitation with purity of heart ; 
and shall show that the Ought, that Duty, is one thing with science, 
with beauty, and with joy.” 

So shone the star, and the shepherds were sore afraid. The 
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Faculty disowned the Address, and resolved to assume the right of 
veto in future on selections of orators. In reply to one of the many 
remonstrances addressed to him by a friend, Emerson said, at the 
end of a pleasant letter, ‘In the present posture of affairs, when I 
see myself suddenly raised to the importance of a heretic, I am very 
uneasy when I advert to the supposed duties of such a personage, 
who is to make good his thesis against all comers. I certainly shall 
do no such thing.” 

When Emerson was carrying his Address through the press, his 
friend, Elizabeth Peabody, suggested that in the phrase “the friend 
of man is made the injurer of man”’ he should write “ friend ” with 
a capital F. ‘ No,” answered Emerson; “ directly I put that large 
F in they will all go to sleep.” There was to be no more sleep 
among those whom this new word reached. Sermons were preached, 
but, as a far-seeing divine said, ‘It is of no use; henceforth these 
young men will have a fifth gospel in their Testaments.” Among 
the listeners had been Theodore Parker, then an obscure preacher, 
who is found to have entered in his journal that same night, “ My 
soul is roused, and this week I shall write the long-meditated sermons 
on the Church and the duties of these times.” Dr. Frothingham 
preached on the text, ‘‘ Some said that it thundered, others that an 
angel spoke,” and his own cautiously favourable interpretation gained 
full expression in the career of his son, sometime President of the 
Free Religious Association and historian of ‘‘ Transcendentalism in 
New England.” For this was the way of the revolution. Neutral 
or opposing ministers adjourned espousal of the new views to their 
sons. Theodore Parker’s resolution, above mentioned, was followed 
by an effort to introduce the lessons he had learned into the Unitarian 
Church, and he was at once fastened upon as a scapegoat of what the 
President of Divinity College denounced in a pamphlet entitled 
“ The Latest Form of Infidelity.” Parker was never so sweeping in 
his statements as Emerson ; indeed, various entries in Parker’s diary 
show how he stumbled over Emerson’s phrases which would not harmo- 
nize with his definite theism. But none ventured to attack Emerson. 
For one thing, he could never be found entrenched behind any assail- 
able “system ;” no system was his system; indeed, he found the 
existing forms in America, whether the creedless congregationalism 
or the republican constitution, for the most part far ahead of the 
spirit that breathed through them. But there was more in this 
phenomenon of the arch-heretic remaining unscathed among the 
martyrs of his cause, and I believe it lay in the perfection of his art 
as a public speaker and writer. The soothsayer who prophesied to the 
Eastern monarch that he would lose all his family and friends then 
die himself, and he who said, “ Your Majesty will outlive all your 
relations,” were types of the different ways in which the same fact 
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was sometimes put; and as in the fable one soothsayer was beheaded 
and the other rewarded, so in this religious controversy in America 
some suffered hatred and abuse for a radicalism far less perilous than 
that of Emerson. In truth, Emerson never spoke but with the 
human race behind him, and the flowers of all devout culture around 
him; he so took to heart the teachings of all sages, poets, prophets, 
that they beamed in his face; the great seemed near him as one 
reaffirming the truth of their lives. His negations seemed to be the 
rescue of things eternal from ruins. The eye never lost sight of the 
star that rose above them. Where shrill polemics and scoffing denials 
had hidden this or that new-born truth as behind uncouth forms of 
the stable, here appeared the human infant, haloed, and all the gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh around it. Reverence, art, poetry, litera- 
ture, all the fair hopes of the home and of society, shone now on 
the side of ideal right and the religion of reason, while the unre- 
formed institutions were placed on the side of denial, and appeared 
as if they had put up their shutters and turned into grey for- 
tresses. 

The evening when I first heard Emerson is the most vivid experi- 
ence of my life, and yet I find it nearly impossible to transcribe it. 
I recall no gesture, only an occasional swaying forward of the body 
by the impulse of earnestness. Though every word, as I found when 
the lecture was printed, had been written down, the manuscript did 
not hold his eye, which kept its magnetic play upon the audience. 
At one time, indeed, he searched his memory for a quotation from 
Plato which he wished to introduce, his hand going to his chin and 
his face turning aside from us as if he would find the words written 
on the wall. The sentence found was well worth the pause. As he 
proceeded it was as if genial sunbeams dialled themselves on the 
mind in unfolding buds of beautiful reasons, and the closing 
of errors. Now and then fell the sunstroke, softly consuming, upon 
some reptilian baseness of the time coiled in the garden that grew 
around his thought. One was not the same man after such an 
experience. There had been a fall and a redemption, vanishings 
from us, but no blank misgivings,—rather a new courage of hearts 
thenceforth moving about in a realisable new world. 

Emerson’s humour as read has lost some of the flavour it possessed 
when spoken. Indeed, now and then I have noted the omission from 
@ printed essay of some sally which when it was spoken elicited 
much mirth. He was inclined to suspect any passage which excited 
much laughter. There was omitted from his lecture on “Super- 
latives,”” when recently printed in The Century, a remark about 
oaths. The oath, he said, could only be used by a thinking man 
in some great moral emergency : in such rare case it might be 
the solemn verdict of the universe; but—he presently added in a 
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low tone, as if thinking to himself as he turned his page—“ but 
sham damns disgust.” I remember, too, how quietly a little drama 
was mounted on his face when he described a pedant pedagogue 
questioning a little maid about Fabius,—whether he was victorious 
or defeated in a certain battle. Susan, in distress, says he was 
defeated, and is reproved for her mistake before the school and the 
visitors. ‘‘ Fabius was victorious. But Fabius is of no importance : 
Susan’s feelings are of a great deal of importance. Fabius, if he had 
a particle of the gentleman about him, would rather be defeated a 
hundred times than that Susan’s feelings should be hurt.” These 
humorous passages came from Emerson gently, little wayside sur- 
prises, and without any air of an intention to cause laughter. On 
one occasion he was lecturing on the French,—a lecture, by the way, 
full of racy anecdotes derived from his sojourn in Paris,—and he in- 
stituted a comparison of the theatrical habit of that people with 
English love of reality. “A Frenchman and an Englishman fought 
a duel in the dark; they were to be let out of the room after two 
pistol-reports had been heard. The Englishman, to avoid wounding 
his antagonist, crept round to the fire-place; he fired up the 
chimney, and brought down the Frenchman.” After the mirth that 
followed this was over, and Emerson had passed on to grave dis- 
course, some individual tardily caught the joke about the duel, and 
his solitary explosion set the house in a roar that made the lecturer 
pause. 

Emerson had withdrawn from the Unitarian pulpit only to a 
larger pulpit, and his power was always greatest when he was speak- 
ing directly for the moral sentiment. I record my impressions of a 
discourse given on a Sunday morning from the desk of Theodore 
Parker, to five thousand people. He began by calling attention to 
the tendency to simplification. The inventor knows that a machine 
is new and improvable when it has many parts. The chemists find 
the infinite variety of things contained in a few elements. Faraday 
declares his belief that all things will be reduced to one element with 
two polarities. Religious progress has similarly been in the direc- 
tion of simplification. Every great religion, in its ultimate develop- 
ment, has told its whole secret, concentrated its force, in some simple 
maxims. In our youth we talk of the various virtues, the many 
dangers and trials of life; as we grow older, we find ourselves 
returning to the proverbs of the nursery. In religion one book 
serves many lands, ages, and varieties of character ; nay, one or two 
golden rules out of the book are enough. The many teachers and 
scriptures are at last but various routes by which we always come to 
the simple law of obedience to the light in the soul. ‘Seek nothing 
outside thyself,” says one, “Believe nothing against thine own 
spirit,” echoes another part of the word. Jesus said, ‘“ Be lowly ; 
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hunger and thirst after justice; of your own minds judge what is 
right.” Swedenborg teaches that heaven and hell are loves of the 
soul. George Fox removes the bushel from the light within. The 
substance of all morals is, that a man should adhere to the path which 
the inner light has marked out for him. The great waste in the 
world comes of the misapplication of energy. The great tragedies 
of the soul are strung on those threads not spun out of our own 
hearts. One records of Michel Angelo that he found him working 
with a lamp stuck in his cap, and it might symbolise the holier light 
of patient devotion to his art. No matter what your work is, let it 
be yours ; no matter if you are a tinker or a preacher, blacksmith or 
“president, let what you are doing be organic, let it be in your bones, 
and you open the door by which the affluence of heaven and earth 
shall stream into you. You shall have the hidden joy, and shall 
carry success with you. Look to yourself rather than to materials ; 
nothing is unmanageable to a good hand, no place slippery to a sure 
foot ; all things are clear to a good head. The sin of dogmatism, of 
creeds and catechisms, is that they destroy mental character. Intellect 
without character is mere fidgetiness. The youth says he believes 
thus and so, when he is only browbeaten ; he says he thinks so and 
so, when the so and so are the denjal of any right to think. Simpli- 
city and self-trust are thus lost, and with them the sentiment of 
obligation to a principle of life and honour. In the legends of the 
Round Table it is told that a witch, wishing to make her son 
supremely wise, prepared certain herbs and put them into a pot to 
boil, intending to bathe the child’s eyes with the decoction. She set 
a shepherd boy to stir the pot while she went away. Whilst he 
stirred it, a raven dropped a twig into the pot, which spattered three 
drops of the liquid into the shepherd’s eyes. Immediately all the 
future became as if passing before his eyes; and seeing that when 
the witch returned she meant to kill him, he fled into the woods. 
Now, if three drops of that all-revealing decoction should get into 
the eyes of every human being crowding our streets some day, how 
many of them would go on with the affair they are pursuing? Pro- 
bably they would nearly all come to a dead stand. But there would, 
let us hope, be here and there a happy child of the Most High who 
had taken hold of his life’s thread by sacred appointment. Such 
would move on without pause or misgiving. The unveiled future 
would show the futility of many schemes, the idleness of many 
labours; but every congenial aim would only be exalted, shown in 
eternal and necessary relations. Humility is essential. It is the 
element to which all virtues are reducible. ‘‘ It was revealed to me,” 
said the old Quaker, “‘ that what other men trample on must be thy 
food.” It is the spirit that accepts our trust, the creator of character 
and guide to power. Dante apostrophises Mary, “O virgin mother, 
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daughter of thy son! surpassing all in lowliness, as in height thou 
art above them all!’’ In conclusion the speaker related the story 
from. Manzoni’s I Promessi Sposi of the nobleman who slew another 
in a brawl, in penitence for which he became a friar. When 
the slain man’s brother demanded this Fra Christoforo’s humiliation 
before the proud family, the friar, frank and fearless, was eager so to 
atone for his deed. There was no attempt at effect in Emerson’s de- 
scription, no gesture, yet an actor could not have more moved the vast 
audience than his simple words as he brought before us the kneeling 
Christoforo, his victory through humility, the servants kissing the 
hem of his coarse garment, the master hastening to raise him, to 
disown anger, and presently saying, “That devil of a monk, if he 
had knelt there longer I believe I should have asked his pardon for 
killing my own brother.” A smile beamed from the speaker’s face 
and played on the faces before him at these last words, but tears 
followed close. Emerson had ceased, but the audience remained 
still, loth to depart. 

In 1835 Emerson was married to Lidian Jackson, sister of the 
late Dr. C. T. Jackson, well known in connection with the discovery 
of ansesthetics. The Concord house and farm were now purchased, 
and Emerson’s mother came to reside with him. The first works of 
Emerson brought to his doors those strange pilgrims whom Hawthorne 
has described in his Mosses from an Old Manse. Lover of solitude as 
he was, the new teacher had never the heart to send empty from his 
door any one of those dejected people groping for the light who 
sought him out. Mrs, Emerson, a lady of refined sensibilities and 
profoundly religious nature, must often have been severely tried by 
these throngs, but not even delicate health prevented her from 
exercising a large and beautiful hospitality to these spiritually lame, 
halt, and heart-sick who came to receive a healing touch. Though 
never ruffled, Emerson was not defenceless before boorish intruders. 
On one occasion a boisterous declaimer against ‘‘the convention- 
alities,” who kept on his hat in the drawing-room after invitation to 
lay it aside, was told, “We will continue the conversation in the 
garden,” and was genially taken out of doors to enter them no more. 
Few were the sane, as he told me, who visited him in those earlier 
days, but the unsane were pretty generally those whose first instinct 
under any new light is to get it into a tabernacle. Fortunately for 
Emerson and his household, some of his ablest friends conceived the 
idea of founding a new society on his principles at Brook Farm, near 
Boston ; but, unfortunately for that community, the unsane folk 
flocked to it, and it was speedily brought to nought. Some able 
men, like George Ripley, George Curtis, and Charles Dana, belonged 
to that community in their youth, but probably Hawthorne wrote 
the experience of all of them when, just after leaving it, he entered in 
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his Note-Book (1841), “ Really I should judge it to be twenty years 
since I left Brook Farm. .... It already looks like a dream behind 
me. The real Me was never a member of the community ; there had 
been a spectral Appearance there, sounding the horn at daybreak, and 
milking the cows, and hoeing the potatoes, and raking hay, toiling 
in the sun, and doing me the honour to assume my name. But this 
spectre was not myself.” The Transcendental Club, too, which 
preceded this, and which met a few times at the house of Dr, Chan- 
ning (who tried to comprehend the new ideas, and was always the 
friend of Emerson), failed. The quarterly magazine that was started, 
the Dial, did more. Four volumes of it appeared, and to this day 
they are so interesting that it is a wonder they have not been 
reprinted ; but the serene hours thereon marked were speedily suc- 
ceeded by days of strife and storm, in which the writers of that 
periodical were summoned to be leaders. Emerson remained in his 
home. He now and then visited Brook Farm, but was shrewd 
enough to foresee its catastrophe from the first. The child who sought 
her lost butterfly with tears, not knowing that it was softly perched 
upon her head, had a counterpart in the many enthusiasts who con- 
tinued to seek in communities or new sects the beauty which had 
floated before their eyes; but some there were who made the happier 
discovery that a quiet New England village, with its cultivated 
families, in whose Town Hall Emerson taught, was ideal enough. 
Gradually Prospero drew around him the spirits to which he was 
related, and Concord became the intellectual centre of the country. 
Emerson, as has been stated, at the beginning of his career 
had assumed the truth of evolution in nature. More and more 
this idea became fruitful to him. His friend Agassiz, on the 
appearance of The Vestiges of Creation, had committed himself warmly 
against it, but Emerson felt certain that the future of science be- 
longed to that principle which he had reached by his poetic intui- 
tion. Nearly thirty years ago, when I was a member of Divinity 
College, the theology taught was still a slightly rationalistic Uni- 
tarianism and the science qualified by it (though Agassiz would not 
admit miracle). Some of the students were finding their real pro- 
fessor in Concord. On one evening we went out, travelling the 
seventeen miles in sleighs, to hear a lecture that was to have been 
given by him: it had been unavoidably postponed, but Emerson, 
hearing of our arrival, invited us to his house, and we had no reason 
to feel any disappointment. Nevertheless, Emerson wrote me that 
if I would make the preparations he would read an essay in my 
room. On that occasion Emerson read a paper on “ Poetry,” in 
which he stated fully and clearly the doctrine of evolution. This 
was five years before the appearance of the papers of Darwin and 
Wallace in the journal of the Linnean Society (1858), though I 
3G2 
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find in Emerson’s essay as published (Letters and Social Aims, Chatto 
and Windus, 1876) that Darwin is mentioned ; otherwise that essay 
is precisely the same that was read to us in 1853. I well remember 
how we were startled that afternoon by Emerson’s emphatic declara- 
tion—“ There is one animal, one plant, one matter, and one force.” 
He said also: “Science does not know its debt to imagination. 
Goethe did not believe that a great naturalist could exist without 
this faculty. He was himself conscious of that help, which made 
him a prophet among doctors. From this vision he gave grave 
hints to the geologist, the botanist, and the optician.”” The name of 
Emerson would now be set beside that of Goethe by every man of 
science in America. While as yet The Vestiges of Creation was 
trampled on by preachers and professors, Emerson affirmed its prin- 
ciple to be true, and during some years in which no recognised man 
of science ventured to accept Darwin’s hypothesis, he sustained its 
claim by references to the scientific authorities of Europe. For the 
rest, this essay read to us at Divinity College did for some who 
heard it very much the same that the generalisation of Darwin has 
done for vast numbers of minds. The harmony of nature and 
thought was in it, clouds floated into light, and though poets were 
present, it appeared the truest New World poem that we were 
gathered there around the seer in whose vision the central identity 
in nature flowed through man’s reason, gently did away with dis- 
cords through their promise of larger harmonies. That which the 
Brahmans found in the far East our little company there in the 
West knew also—* From the poisonous tree of the world two species 
of fruit are produced, sweet as the waters of life: Love, or the society 
of beautiful souls, and Poetry, whose taste is like the immortal juice 
Vishnu.” When Emerson had finished there was a hush of silence, 
the usual applause of his listeners: it seemed hardly broken when 
Otto Dresel performed some “ songs without words.” 

Emerson was the first man of high social position in America 
who openly took the anti-slavery position. On May 29th, 1831, he 
admitted an abolitionist to lecture on the subject in his church, 
six years before even Channing had committed himself to that side. 
Garrison was at that time regarded as a vulgar street-preacher 
of notions too wild to excite more than a smile. The despised group 
on Boston Common was first sheltered by Emerson, and this action 
was more significant because Emerson was chaplain of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. Emerson first drew the sympathy of scholars 
to that side. The voices of the two popular orators, Channing and 
Phillips, soon followed, and Longfellow began to write the anti- 
slavery poems collected in 1842. Emerson could not throw himself 
into any organization, nor did he encourage the scholars around him 
to do so; he believed that to elevate character, to raise the ethical 
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standard, to inspire courage in the intellect of the country would 
speedily make its atmosphere too pure for a slave to breathe. Fear- 
less in vindicating those whose convictions led them to enlist for 
this particular struggle, Emerson saw in slavery one among many 
symptoms of the moral disease of the time. “The timidity of our 
public opinion,” he said, “is our disease, or, shall I say, the absence 
of private opinion. Good nature is plentiful, but we want justice, 
with heart of steel to fight down the proud. The private mind has 
the access to the totality of goodness and truth, that it may be a 
balance to a corrupt society ; and to stand for the private verdict 
against popular clamour is the office of the noble. If a humane 
measure is propounded in behalf of the slave, or of the Irishman, or 
the Catholic, or for the succour of the poor, that sentiment, that pro- 
ject, will have the homage of the hero. That is his nobility, his 
oath of knighthood, to succour the helpless and oppressed : always to 
throw himself on the side of weakness, of youth, of hope, on the 
liberal, on the expansive side, never on the conserving, the timorous, 
the lock-and-bolt system. More than our good will we may not be 
able to give. We have our own affairs, our own genius, which 
chains us to our proper work. We cannot give our life to the cause 
of the debtor, of the slave, or the pauper, as another is doing ; but to 
one thing we are bound, not to blaspheme the sentiment and the 
work of that man, not to throw stumbling-blocks in the way of the 
abolitionist, the philanthropist, as the organs of influence and 
opinion are swift to do.” Emerson had as much practical sagacity 
as genius ; when he spoke these words (in a lecture on ‘The Young 
American,” in Boston, 1844), ne had reached a commanding position, 
carrying with it gravest responsbilities: the destinies of hundreds of 
young men and women were determined by his lectures. But with 
reference to the anti-slavery movement he did more than he exacted 
from others, and recognised it as a far more important reform than 
others. When, in 1835, Harriet Martineau was nearly mobbed in 
Boston, personal violence being threatened, and no prominent citizen 
ventured to her side, Emerson and his brother Charles hastened to 
her defence. ‘At the time of the hubbub against me in Boston,” she 
writes in her Autobiography, ‘Charles Emerson stood alone in a 
large company in defence of the right of free thought and speech, 
and declared that he had rather see Boston in ashes than that I or 
anybody else should be debarred in any way from perfectly free 
speech. His brother Waldo invited me to be his guest in the midst 
of my unpopularity.” 

In 1844, when Massachusetts citizen negroes had been taken to 
prison from ships in Southern ports, Emerson delivered an oration on 
the anniversary of West Indian emancipation, and spoke sternly on 
the matter. “If such a damnable outrage can be committed on the 
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person of a citizen with impunity, let the Governor break the broad 
seal of the State; he bears the sword in vain. The Governor of 
Massachusetts is a trifler; the State-house in Boston is a play-house ; 
the General Court is a dishonoured body, if they make laws which 
they cannot execute. The great-hearted Puritans have left no pos- 
terity.” He demanded that the representatives of the State should 
demand of Congress the instant release, by force if necessary, of the 
imprisoned negro seamen and their indemnification. ‘As for 
dangers to the Union from such demands !—the Union is already at 
an end when the first citizen of Massachusetts is thus outraged.” 
This address was a bugle, and it filled the anti-slavery ranks with 
fresh courage. The Herald of Freedom, reporting it at the time, says 
their eyes were filled with tears as this leader of New England 
literature came from his poetic solitude to join hands with them. As 
time went on, and the darling senator of Massachusetts, Daniel 
Webster, gave his weight to enact the Fugitive Slave Law, demoral- 
ising the political sentiment of the young men who worshipped 
him, Emerson—always sure to appear at the exact moment of need 
—went to Cambridge to support Mr. Palfrey for Governor, a man 
who had lost his seat in Congress by opposing slavery very strongly. 
The hall was crowded, chiefly by students, when Emerson gave his 
address, in the course of which he pictured the car of slavery and 
its abominations, with Webster as the leading horse straining to drag 
it. A storm of hisses, perhaps the first and last Emerson ever heard, 
broke through the middle of his first severe sentence. Emerson 
paused, but stood with face unmoved, as if it were an outside wind, 
then serenely continued with the very next word of the sentence as if 
there had been no uproar. With the grave, calm tone of a judge 
pronouncing sentence, he said, still concerning Webster, ‘“‘ Every 
drop of his blood has eyes that look downward. He knows the 
heroes of 1776, but cannot see those of 1851 when he meets them on 
the street.” After that first hiss the audience remained silently 
attentive. The service which students and literary men could 
render in those days was often the subject of anxious consultation, 
and Emerson never failed to counsel sacrifices for the public duty. 
“When the ship is in a storm,” he used to say, “the passengers 
must lend a hand, and even women tug at the ropes.” When the 
Southern States began to recede, some frightened compromisers in 
the North hoped to soothe them by silencing the abolitionists: 
roughs were employed to fill the anti-slavery halls and drown every 
voice. Sometimes there was personal violence. Emerson would 
share this danger, and on one occasion a striking incident occurred. 
The well-known anti-slavery orators had vainly tried to address a 
vast yelling throng of roughs, who had taken possession of Boston 
Music Hall. Even by those near the platform no word could be 
heard, and the speakers had retired. Wendell Phillips caught sight 
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of Emerson, looking calmly on the wild scene, and went to him. 
Emerson advanced: the roughs did not know this man, and there 
was a break in their roar, through which was now heard the voice of 
Emerson, beginning: “Christopher North, you have all heard of 
Christopher North,”—there was perfect silence, as if the name had 
paralyzed every man; not one had heard of Christopher North, but 
this assumption of their intelligence by the gentle stranger disarmed 
them. Emerson told his anecdote of Christopher North, and went 
on to show that under the circumstances abolitionists had shown 
moderation. The power of mind over matter was rarely more 
happily displayed than in the attention with which that mad crowd 
listened to Emerson, who spoke without note or preparation. During 
the war, in which many of his friends were slain, and his only son 
wounded, no man did better service than Emerson with voice, pen, 
and means; and when it ended his counsels were of the utmost im- 
portance. With what feeling and hope Emerson regarded the Civil 
War, and what great results he foresaw from the victory nearly 


achieved, may be gathered from a letter to Carlyle, hitherto unpub- 
lished. 


** Concord, 26 Sept. 1864. Dear Carlyle,—Your friend, young 8., brought 
me your letter now too many days ago. It contained heavy news of your 
household—yet such as in these our autumnal days we must await with what 
firmness we can. I hear with pain that your wife, whom I have only seen 
beaming goodness and intelligence, has suffered and suffers so severely. I 
recall my first visit to your house, when I pronounced you wise and fortunate 
in relations wherein best men are often neither wise nor fortunate. I had 
already heard rumours of her serious illness. Send me word, I pray you, tuat 
there is better health and hope. For the rest the Colonna motto would fit your 
letter—‘ Though sad I am strong.’ 

‘IT had received in July, forwarded by S. in his flight through Boston, the 
fourth volume of Friedrich, and it was my best reading in the summer, and 
for weeks my only reading. One fact was paramount in all the good I drew 
from it, that whomsoever many years had used and worn, they had not yet 
broken any fibre of your force; a pure joy to me who abhor the inroads which 
time makes on me and my friends. . . . But this book will excuse you from 
any unseemly haste to make your accounts, nay, hold you to fulfil your career 
with all amplitude and calmness. I found joy and pride in it, and discerned 
a golden chain of continuity not often seen in the works of men, apprising me 
that one good head and great heart remained in England immovable, superior 
to his own eccentricities and perversities, nay, wearing these, I can well 
believe, as a jaunty coat or red cockade to defy or mislead idlers, for the better 
securing his own peace and the very ends which the idlers fancy he resists. 
England’s lease of power is good during his days. dee 

**T have in these last years lamented that you had not made the visit to 
America which in earlier years you projected and favoured. It would have 
made it impossible that your name should be cited for one moment on the side 
of the enemies of mankind. Ten days’ residence in this country would have 
made you the organ of the sanity of England and Europe to us and to them, 
and have shown you the necessities and aspirations which struggle up in our 
free States which, as yet, have no organ to others, and are ill and unsteadily 
articulated here. In our to-day’s division of Republican and Democrat, it is 
certain that the American nationality lies in the Republican party (mixed and 
multiform though that party be), and I hold it not less certain that, viewing 
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all the nationalities of the world, the battle of humanity is at this hour in 
America. A few days here would show you the disgusting composition of the 
other party which within the Union resists the national action. Take from it the 
wild Irish element, imported in the last twenty-five years into this country, and 
led by Romish priests, who sympathise of course with despotism, and you would 
bereave it of its numerical strength. A man intelligent and virtuous is not to 
be found on that side. Ah, how glad would I enlist you with your thunderbolt 
on our part! How gladly enlist the wise, thoughtful, efficient pens and voices 
of England! We want England and Europe to hold our people staunch to 
their best tendency. Are English of this day incapable of a great sentiment ? 
Can they not leave cavilling at petty failures and bad manners, and at the 
dunce part (always the largest part in human affairs), and leap to the sugges- 
tions and finger-pointings of the gods, which, above the understanding, feed 
the hopes and guide the wills of men? This war has been conducted over the 
heads of all the actors in it: and the foolish terrors—‘ What shall we do with 
the negro?’ ‘The entire black population is coming north to be fed,’ &c.— 
have strangely ended in the fact that the black refuses to leave his climate ; 
gets his living and the living of his employer there, as he has always done; is 
the natural ally and soldier of the Republic in that climate ; now takes the place 
of 200,000 white soldiers ; and will be, as the conquest of the country proceeds, 
its garrison, till peace without slavery returns. Slaveholders in London have 
filled English ears with their wishes, and perhaps beliefs: and our people, 
generals and politicians, have carried the like, at first to the war, until corrected 
by irresistible experience. ... . Our census of 1860, and the war, are poems 
which will, in the next age, inspire a genius like your own. 

“‘T hate to write you a newspaper, but, in these times, ’tis wonderful what 
sublime lessons I have once and again read on the bulletin-boards in the street. 
Everybody has been wrong in his guess, except good women, who never despair 


of an ideal right.” 

In conclusion Emerson says, “Forgive this long writing, and 
keep the old kindness, which I prize above words.” 

Emerson had a happy old age, and lived to see his golden sheaves 
around him. In the Address (1837), now historical, which brought 
the fulminations of the Unitarian pulpit and university upon him, in 
his thirty-fourth year, he admonished the American scholar that 
“if the single man plant himself indomitably on his instincts, and 
there abide, the huge world will come round to him.” And now 
America has in his own history the impressive confirmation of his 
faith. In just twenty-nine years from the time that sentence was 
uttered the university which repudiated him made him an Overseer 
and a Doctor of Laws, and a lecturer to the students, and he was the 
most universally beloved and honoured man in America. Where 
he singly opened his church to abolitionists he lived to see all 
churches anti-slavery and the slave set free. The white-robed 
sage lay in the church founded by his Puritan ancestors, enlarged 
by his own thought, above whose pulpit was a harp made of 
golden flowers, and on it an open book made of pinks, pansies, 
roses, with the word “Finis.” Flowers were never more truly 
symbolical. His effective weapons against error and wrong were 
like those roses with which the angels, in Goethe’s Faust, drove 
away the demons, and his sceptre was made known by blossoming 
in his hand. Moncure D. Conway. 














MR. MORRIS’S HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART: 


Aut who wish to take a hopeful view of the possibilities and future 
of English art will hail the publication of Mr. Morris’s little volume 
of Lectures as in itself the most hopeful symptom which has shown 
itself for many years. The poet of the “Earthly Paradise” has 
been an employer of labour and a seller of divers articles of manufac- 
ture quite long enough for him to speak with the authority of expe- 
rience, if experience had unhappily impelled him towards Carlylesque 
generalisations about the folly and roguery of the world beneath 
him. But Mr. Morris does not stand aloof, in finely descriptive 
indignation, from the common herd of makers and sellers. Intimacy 
with the manifold shortcomings of both classes has produced an 
uncommonly keen and circumstantial sympathy with their difficulties ; 
but the sympathetic sense of difficulty stops short of despair, even 
when conjoined with the personal discouragements of the artist. 

Mr. Morris speaks with generous: warmth of his obligations to Mr. 
Ruskin, and it would therefore be ungracious to make his praises 
cast a reflected shadow on the elder writer. But it is allowable to 
suggest that the despairing tone of Mr. Ruskin, and the qualified but 
unextinguished hopefulness of Mr. Morris, are both justified by the 
social and political preconceptions which determine their attitude 
towards the practical problems of art and industry. Mr. Ruskin 
preaches and illustrates by his own practice the duty of paying for 
every article purchased the equivalent of its real worth. When a 
collection of minerals was offered to him for two-thirds of its value, 
as he did not care to spend as much as they were worth, he bought 
two-thirds of the collection for the price at which the necessitous 
dealer offered the whole (Arrows of the Chase, ii. 84). But a man 
of the world may be excused for despairing of the possibility of 
making the mass of purchasers as scrupulous as Mr. Ruskin. It 
requires more virtue to surrender voluntarily an unjust advantage 
than merely to put forward the claim for a just one. Mr. Morris 
begins, so to speak, at the other end. In view of “ the danger that 
the present course of civilisation will destroy the beauty of life,” he 
does not appeal to artists or connoisseurs for higher aims or more 
enlightened patronage. He appeals direct to the mass of the people, 
urging them to do the thing which they must naturally most desire 
to be able to do, namely, take pleasure in their daily work. 

He is severe upon the notion that there might be one art for the 


(1) Five’ Lectures delivered in Birmingham, London, and Nottingham, 1878—1881. 
By William Morris. Ellis and White, 1882. 
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rich and another for the poor. ‘Art is not so accommodating as 
the justice or religion of society, and she won’t have it.” And in 
the Second Lecture, called “ The Art of the People,” he propounds a 
definition which supplies the reason why. ‘‘ That thing which I 
understand by real art is the expression by man of his pleasure in 
labour.”’ This is the “art made by the people and for the people, as 
a happiness to the maker and the user”’ which may grow up here 
or in any other community which first attains to the two virtues, 
love of justice and simplicity of life. 


‘* For those of us that are employers of labour, how can we bear to give any 
man less money than he can live decently on, less leisure than his education and 
self-respect demand? Or those of us who are workmen, how can we bear to 
fail in the contract we have undertaken, or to make it necessary for a foreman 
to go up and down spying out our mean tricks and evasions? Or we, the shop- 
keepers—can we endure to lie about our wares that we may shuffle off our losses 
on someone else’s shoulders? Or we, the public—how can we bear to pay a 
price for a piece of goods which will help to trouble one man, to ruin another, 
and starve a third? Or still more, 1 think, how can we bear to use, how 


can we enjoy something which has been a pain and grief for the maker to 
e?P 


‘IT say all classes are to blame in this matter, but also I say that the 
remedy lies with the handicraftsmen, who are not ignorant of these things 
like the public, and who have no call to be greedy and isolated like the 
manufacturers or middlemen; the duty and honour of educating the public 
lies with them, and they have in them the seeds of order and organisation 
which make that duty the easier.” 


.No theme recurs more frequently throughout the Lectures than 
this: that labour is normally pleasurable ; that there must be some- 
thing radically wrong, either in the work itself or in the conditions 
under which it is done, if it is impossible for a reasonable man to 
take pleasure in doing it. Mr. Morris recognises three possible 
categories of work—mechanical work, intelligent work, and 
imaginative work, of which the two latter differ more in degree 
than kind. Those to whom his definition of real art appears 
paradoxical will no doubt think it Utopian to contend that all 
human work should be either intelligent or imaginative, or both ; 
to them perhaps masons or bricklayers are but base mechanical 
churls at best. They have never seen or thought about the difference 
between a Roman brick wall, a piece of honest English brickwork 
{say like the chancel of St. Mary’s, Crown Street, in St. Giles’s), and 
the last house wall run up by a speculative builder in the last invented 
London suburb; and yet from the workman’s point of view the 
difference is as marked as from the artist’s. Over and above the 
pleasure of laying every brick exactly in its place; over and above 
the carnal “lust of finishing,” as John Wesley called it, which 
makes every finished yard of brickwork a pleasure to its author, 
every perfect piece of workmanship in this or any other line brings 
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with it something of intelligent and imaginative delight in its fitness 
and perfection as a part of the larger whole to which it belongs. 

We remember how, when old Kester, whose spécialité was thatch- 
ing ricks, found himself condemned to cease from thatching on the 
seventh day, his most spiritual exercise was an admiring pilgrimage 
round and about the ricks of his own admirable thatching. Even in 
the case of work which affords little or no scope for ornamentation or 
the production of supererogatory beauty, because the form of the 
thing to be made is strictly conditioned by its purpose, the workman 
has a rightful claim to the double pleasure of contributing to make a 
perfect tool and of knowing the purposes to which it will be put. 
The making of scientific instruments, for example, if done without 
understanding or good-will, may be as mechanical as the running of 
a plaster cornice, but it may also be as intelligent and imaginative as 
the chisel strokes of a working artist allowed to finish a capital his 
own way, if the instrument maker knows what savant has ordered 
the new tool and what problem it will be employed in solving. 

Notwithstanding his lawful preference for handwork, Mr. Morris 
refrains from any general denunciation of machinery, and it is 
obvious that the general emancipation of a numerous race from the 
burden of overmuch mechanical toil can best be effected by the help 
of what weavers, picturesquely elliptical, used to call “power.” No 
skilled work—and there is skill in the guidance of machinery—can 
be called wholly mechanical, in which the mind and senses are free 
to aim at excellence. 

“Many a grin of pleasure,” Mr. Morris avers, “must have gone 
to the invention of the quaint designs of anonymous artists in the 
ancient days. While they were at work, at least, these men were 
not unhappy, and I suppose they worked most days, and the most 
part of the day, as we do.” And the wholesome happiness of their 
daily labour had its fruit in the abundant production of works of art 
such as we are now glad to hoard in museums. The ideal of the 
British workman at the present day is to be well paid for leisurely, 
careful, excellent workmanship, but he is not disposed to take the 
leisure and give the care at the expense of his payment. The ideal 
of the employer or overlooker of the British workman is to get 
passable work done as fast as possible, and if either the pay or the 
quality has to be sacrificed, it is his interest to sacrifice quality rather 
than not turn over his capital the desired number of times per annum. 
Unfortunately there are plenty of mechanics whose dexterity can take 
the form of pace instead of excellence, and these men have not yet 
taken the lofty view of their social mission suggested by Mr. Morris. 
They are able, maybe, owing to the vast demand for the evil thing, 
to earn as much by doing slovenly work fast as they could earn by 
doing thoroughly good work at leisure. It is true they don’t enjoy 
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doing the bad work, but they cannot afford to indulge a sentimental 
preference when out of employ. And so they supply us, their cus- 
tomers, with the scamped work of which we all complain, when we 
have bought what we asked for at its market price ;—with a result to 
the workman not very different from that imagined by Mr. Morris: 
“If I were to work ten hours a day at work I despised and hated, I 
should spend my leisure I hope in political agitation, but I fear—in 
drinking.” 

Then again there are commodities, invented only that some dealer 
may make a profit by persuading people to buy them, though they 
are tiresome to make and useless to possess. All such labour is pure 
waste, and the gratuitous disagreeableness of this useless work, 
together with the mass of unnecessarily bad work, has led even 
reasonable and humane people to the rash conclusion that all work 
is naturally disagreeable, a necessary evil, to be endured, as an 
enlightened manufacturer tells his workpeople, because men “ hope 
by working to earn leisure.” In other words, it is assumed that all 
- the work of the world is done against the grain, whereas Mr. Morris 
has been lecturing us all the time upon the opposite text—that no 
work which cannot be done with pleasure in the deing is worth doing 
at all. To explain the puzzle he turns to his own experience :— 


‘For I tried to think what would happen to me if I was forbidden my ordi- 
nary daily work ; and I knew that I should die of despair and weariness unless 
I could straightway take to something else which I could make my daily work ; 
and it was clear to me that I worked not in the least in the world for the sake 
of earning leisure by it, but partly driven by the fear of starvation or disgrace, 
and partly, and even a very great deal, because I love the work itself; and as 
for my leisure, well I had to confess that part of it I do indeed spend as a dog 
does—in contemplation, let us say—and like it well enough; but part of it also 
I spend in work: which work gives me just as much pleasure as my bread- 
earning work—neither more nor less—and therefore could be no bribe or hope 
for my work-a-day hours. 

‘‘Then next I turned my thoughts to my friends : mere artists, and therefore, 
you know, lazy people by prescriptive right. I found that the one thing they 
enjoyed was their work, and that their only idea of happy leisure was other 
work, just as valuable to the world as their work-a-day work; they only 
differed from me in liking the dog-like leisure less and the man-like labour 
more than I do. 

‘I got no further when I turned from mere artists to important men—public 
men. I could see no signs of their working merely to earn leisure. They all 
worked for the work and the deed’s sake. Do rich gentlemen sit up all night 
in the House of Commons for the sake of earning leisure? if so, ’tis a sad waste 
of labour. ‘Or Mr. Gladstone ? he doesn’t succeed in winning much leisure by 


tolerably strenuous work ; what he does get he might have got on much easier 
terms, I am sure.” 


It must not be supposed that because Mr. Morris recognises the 
close connection between morals, politics, and art, these lectures 
are taken up exclusively with the burning problems of social economy. 
The little volume, it is true, has arare and admirable breadth of view 
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and firmness of grasp. Every artist and artisan, every liberal poli- 
tician or social reformer, will be the better for reading it. Dealing 
ostensibly with a comparatively narrow subject, it shirks, as we have 
seen, no point of contact between this subject and the many others 
naturally connected with it; but all these subsidiary subjects are 
treated in the selfsame spirit as the main theme. Art is to be 
popular, imaginative, and delightful as well as, or rather in conse- 
quence of, its being serviceable, intelligent, and moral. What more 
than this can Utilitarians demand from science, industry, and poli 

tics? But to the Utilitarians who think science, industry, and poli 

tics enough without any imaginative delight in beauty for its own 
sake, and who would see with indifference “the faculty of design 
itself gradually fade from the race of man,” Mr. Morris may suggest 
a doubt: “Sirs, shall we approach nearer to perfection by casting 
away so large a part of that intelligence which makes us men ?” 

It is a shame to take a book so delightfully free from all kinds of 
arrogant self-righteousness as a text for preaching; but the reflec- 
tion cannot but suggest itself to a disinterested reader: If all advo- 
cacy of the special claims of science, politics, and industry were as 
careful of the claims of the rest, and all as careful of the claims of 
art as Mr. Morris is to give due place and weight to other than 
artistic considerations, with how much less waste and friction than at 
present all the good intentions of the world would work together. 
Similar appeals, pointing to the same goal of simplicity and justice, 
might be made on exactly parallel lines, from the social point of 
view: the right of the workman to ease and leisure (available both 
for canine “‘ contemplation ” and a refreshing change of labour), and 
that of the public at large to a chance of buying good work ;—from 
the political point of view: that all classes must have a share in 
government to secure justice for themselves, and that all who have a 
share in governing must have reached a high level of intelligence 
and morality, so that they may render justice also to each other ;— 
and from the industrial point of view: that labour may not be wasted 
through the miscalculations which allow a larger reward to enterprise 
wasted in exploitation than to enterprise expended on production. 

We cannot help hoping that, as a consequence of his digressions 
into adjacent fields of thought, Mr. Morris’s words will have weight 
with some of the many worthy people at home therein, who, as he 
admits, think of art as trifling, and renounce contentedly whatever 
pleasures it might give. “Art for art’s sake,” art as a refined and 
subtle pleasure for the favoured few, art as a fashion for the rich, or 
a cheap charity for the poor, are the objects of his confirmed distrust 
and disbelief. Mr. Morris is as sure that such art is impossible as 
that it would be worthless if it were possible. He rejoices in know- 
ing that it is impossible ; that art must either be popular, a source 
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of genuine pleasure to the men employed in handicrafts, or it must 
cease to exist. He distrusts—and surely no one has a better right 
—the sincerity and earnestness of the so-called “artistic movement” 
mainly associated with his name, because of the share which fashion 
has had in its success as well as in its fallings short of success. A 
social clique may bring blue plates and grey papers into vogue, just 
as an inconspicuous youth may be quizzed into celebrity by a comic 
paper, but the vogue will be as short-lived in the one case as in the 
other, unless the mass of householders attain to a sincere and spon- 
taneous preference for harmony, beauty, and—we might add—elbow- 
room. Mr. Morris frankly informs the rich buyers of pictures and 
patrons of the arts in general that if they really knew or cared any- 
thing about art, they would refuse to live in ugly ill-built dwellings, 
crowded up with superfluous upholstery ; if they really enjoyed the 
beauty, they would really suffer from and rebel against the ugliness, 
and tradesmen would have to defer to an authoritative demand for 
wares few and good instead of many, cheap and nasty. 

Even in the minor matter of house furnishing it is by no means 
clear that the reformation of the national taste may not have to origi- 
nate with the class of artisans. Here is Mr. Morris’s list of the fit- 
tings necessary to the sitting-room of a healthy person; a room, he 
explains, which the owner “ would not have to cook in much, or sleep 
in generally, or in which he would not have to do any very litter- 
making manual work,”’ These necessaries are—“ First, a bookcase 
with a great many books in it ; next, a table that will keep steady 
when you write or work at it; then several chairs that you can move, 
and a bench that you can sit or lie upon; next, a cupboard with 
drawers; a vase or two to put flowers in,” and unless bookcase or 
cupboard be very beautiful with painting or carving, there should be 
added some real works of art on the walls. Now, as the majority of 
Britons cannot expect to live in houses that are fit to be seen until 
the expiry, let us say, of all the building leases granted in the last 
half-century, rich and poor start at an equal disadvantage in the pur- 
suit of beautiful simplicity indoors. In fact, with things as they are 
now, good work being so artificially scarce as to command almost 
more than its considerable real value, the advantage is really in the 
hands of any one who can make these necessaries for himself. 

Every one knows the pathetic idiom of modern townsfolk, accord- 
ing to which the “home” does not mean the house or dwelling- 
place, but the bits of sticks and ‘things’? which accompany the 
family in its wanderings from one rack-rented chamber to another. 
It would be a happy fruit of Mr. Morris’s teaching if workmen, who 
are paid to spend unhappy days in making tables that won’t keep 
steady on their legs, chose to solace themselves in leisure hours by 
making for their future “home” tables and the rest that would fulfil 
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this modest condition. The cost of plain seasoned wood to a work- 
man in the trade might bea little more than the price of such ready- 
made furniture as a thriving mechanic can afford. But the seven 
years’ apprenticeship which there is room for between school and 
marriage will leave leisure enough to finish most of the necessaries 
of a “home” in a style that will outlast many generations, and 
maybe tempt collectors in dark ages yet to come. If this plan were to 
be tried, middle-class drawing-rooms would soon learn to be ashamed 
of faring worse than workmen’s parlours, and the men who had 
cultivated their craft for love of it for themselves, would find their 
own example create a class of customers for such work as they might 
do with pride and pleasure. 

Mr. Morris’s belief that “the general education that makes men 
think, will one day make them think rightly about art,” suffers 
some shock (as we gather from a note to the Third Lecture) from the 
indifference shown at such educational centres as Westminster 
School and the University of Oxford to the threatened destruction 
of Ashburnham House and Magdalen Bridge. But it would be at 
least as fair to quote such cases of artistic vandalism in high places 
to prove the incompleteness even of our highest forms of education. 
The builder who cuts down a cedar rather than make one villa in a row 
a shade less hideous than its neighbours, and the academic authorities 
who defer helplessly to the dicta of those ‘whose business it is to 
know ” about such mysterious things as bridges, show exactly the 
same intellectual defect ; a defect only to be remedied by education, 
enabling them to form an independent judgment as to the propor- 
tionate force of considerations belonging to different genera. Any 
education must be incomplete that does not include some exercise of 
practical intercourse with things and a glimpse at least of “that 
kindly struggle with nature, to which all true craftsmen are born.” 
This kind of knowledge, if it came to be rated at its true value, 
might be taught in school to those whose destiny lies away from 
workshops as easily as book learning is taught to tiny imps with a 
wide experience in the traffic of City streets and markets. 

Of course Mr. Morris would have every craftsman taught to draw, 
and to draw from the human figure; but when it is a question of 
applying such elementary knowledge of drawing as is to be gained 
under the auspices of South Kensington, we are compelled to ask, as 
in the cognate problem of technical instruction, ‘‘ Who is to instruct 
our instructors, so that they may not, like blind leaders of the blind, 
land their scholars in a ditch, or impasse of laborious bad taste?” As 
yet, no doubt, South Kensington has done no appreciable harm in 
England, whatever abominations its spirit may have been accessory 
to in India. But it is evident that art teaching cannot be evolved 
for ever from the inner consciousness of a Government department ; 
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unless schools of art-workmanship grow up from which such a 
department can learn, it will soon be able to teach nothing, except 
middling drawing-masters like itself. The danger signalised by 
Mr. Morris, of imagining that trees can grow from the top down- 
wards, is very real and present here. Probably, if we wished to 
know the best way of giving technical instruction to the men in a 
given trade, our safest course would be to ask a score of the most in- 
telligent workmen employed in it to tell us everything that they had 
at any time wished to know in relation to their work. But technical 
instruction, excogitated de haut en bas, is at worst useless, and will 
be neglected. Until the custom of using some kind of decorations 
for buildings, clothes, and furniture is absolutely extinct, the work- 
man is compelled to use such decoration as he can—in other words, 
which he has been taught to use ; and bad teaching is consequently 
much worse than useless, for it cannot remain inoperative. To take 
a small instance of the dangers which beset an official system: 
hundreds of thousands of children and young people “pass” annually 
in free-hand drawing at the examinations of the Science and Art 
Department. The copies set them consist mostly of some vase, 
conventionalized leaf, or scroll work, in outline, the two sides of 
which most often are alike. Now of course the precedent of Giotto’s 
O may be cited to prove that a true artist can draw freely with 
mechanical accuracy, but according to the legend, Giotto began with 
sheep, not with circles, and it is almost self-evident that the last 
thing a young draughtsman will be able to accomplish with a really 
free stroke is to make two sides of a leaf “ balance,” as it is called in 
the jargon of the schools, #.e. correspond exactly as nothing in nature 
and few things in real art do. When freedom of stroke has been 
acquired there is no harm in adding this superfluous dexterity, but it 
would clearly be disastrous to train the rising generation of arti- 
ficers in the belief that ornamentation can display no higher merit 
than that of having two sides alike. 

For the present, at any rate, we need wish for no better antidote 
to weak or faulty teaching in these matters than the spirited, pic- 
turesque, and magnanimous discourse of Mr. Morris. We must pass 
by unnoticed many fine or pleasant passages and phrases which it 
would have been a pleasure to quote, but there is one reference to 
“an ugly word for a dreadful fact,” which we must just mention to 
show that it is not, so to speak, a mere lowering of the artistic 
franchise that Mr. Morris aims at, a mere extension to the class of 
skilled artisans of the sweetness and light supposed to flourish within 
the range of middle-class estheticism. ‘Ancient civilisation was 
chained to slavery and exclusiveness, and it fell.” Modern civilisa- 
tion will fall likewise, instead of growing into fresh artistic life, 
unless it can deal with what we call “the residuum.” And to what 
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quarter can we look hopefully for help in this task, except to that 
which Mr. Morris has appealed to already ? Let the manufacturer 
and the mechanic moralise each other (and settle amongst themselves 
which shall have the honour of beginning), but it is the mechanic 
alone that can moralise his labourer. The upper hundred thousand 
must set the fashion —of decent living —to the millions below them. 

This vast, and, as some might think, hopelessly remote aim 
—as well as the abolition of “carpet gardening” and the re- 
generation of decorative art—is included in the cause in which 
Mr. Morris seeks to enlist his hearers and readers, and, to conclude 
in his own words: “That cause is the democracy of art, the en- 
nobling of daily and common work, which will one day put hope 
and pleasure in the place of fear and pain, as the forces which move 
men to labour and keep the world a-going.” 
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ENGLAND AND IRELAND: AN AMERICAN VIEW. 


Tue area of Ireland is only 32,000 square miles; its population some- 
what over five millions. Yet in time of profound peace its government 
requires some 15,000 military constables and 40,000 picked troops, 
to say nothing of the navy constantly encircling its shores. And 
whatever else may be the marks of bad government are to be seen in 
Ireland to-day : a declining country, a discontented people ; the resort 
to all the powers of despotism on the one side, contempt of authority 
and. defiance of law on the other ; arbitrary arrests, vindictive 
punishments, searches, seizures, proclamations and suppressions, the 
garrisoning of hamlets, the patrolling of roads, burnings, maimings, 
and assassinations—at once the white terror and the red terror. 
Surely it is time thoughtful Englishmen began to ask themselves 
what it is they are trying to do in Ireland. 

The common belief among Englishmen seems to be that they are 
trying to do a righteous and benevolent thing—to keep order among 
a turbulent people while redressing real grievances; and coercion is 
regarded as the necessary incident to a kindly act—the tying of a 
patient mad with pain in order that an operation for his relief may 
be performed. But so far from making coercion less hateful to 
Irishmen, this sharpens its sting. To be coerced is bad, but to be 
coerced upon the assumption that coercion is good for you is worse 
still. Nothing could be more irritating to a high-spirited people 
than the assumption of superiority that blends with so much that 
Englishmen intend for the expression of kindly feeling towards 
Ireland, and it naturally produces that indignant revulsion which 
Englishmen often take for Irish ingratitude. 

The assumption of race differences that do not exist is, in fact, 
responsible for much misunderstanding. The belief that Ireland is 
discontented and turbulent because it is the nature of the Irish race 
to be discontented and turbulent, stops further inquiry into the 
causes of discontent; the notion that the restiveness of Irishmen 
under English rule is the restiveness of a lower civilisation under 


the impact of a higher, suffices to prevent any examination of the 
character of that rule. 


The majority of Englishmen do not begin to realise the badness of 
the government they maintain in Ireland; still less have they the 
remotest idea that the people of Ireland may have passed the point 
when even such a measure of self-government as prevails in England 
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could satisfy them. In fact, nothing better shows why one people 
should never attempt to govern another people than the utter igno- 
rance of Ireland that prevails in England. 

But the government of Ireland is not the government of one 
people by another people. It is worse. It is English force that is 
holding Ireland; but it is a small privileged class who, by the aid 
of this force, are the real governors of Ireland. 

Here is the real reason that, after the lapse of centuries of political 
connection, Ireland has never been really incorporated with the 
British nation, but yet remains, in greater part, a conquered 
province, held by sheer force, and, given but the chance, as ready to 
rebel as ever. 

The Normans conquered Saxon England. They were ravenous 
and brutal. They despised the people they had conquered, and 
were hated in return. Yet after a time the two peoples blended, 
and formed the English nation. 

But supposing Normandy had been as much greater and stronger 
than England, as England is greater and stronger than Ireland, and 
that the Conqueror and his successors had remained in Normandy, 
looking upon England merely as a conquered and barbarous province, 
hardly to be visited once in a reign; looking upon those among 
whom the English lands had been parcelled as his civil garrison, 
just as the Norman soldiers maintained there to support them were 
his military garrison: supposing, too, that the Reformation had 
affected one country without affecting the other, and that advantage 
had been taken of religious differences to mark more clearly the gulf 
between conquerors and conquered, and to increase the power of the 
one, and intensify the degradation of the other by atrocious penal 
laws,—what would have been the result? The result would have 
been that, though as in Ireland one language might have supplanted 
the other ; and the blood of conqueror and of conquered have 
become thoroughly mixed ; and, after a time, the penal laws have 
been relaxed or repealed ;—a ruling class would have formed, which 
relying upon Norman strength to secure its dominance, and engross- 
ing all power and emolument, would be clearly marked off from the 
body of the people. Under such circumstances England would 
to-day be as restless and as turbulent as Treland, and the masses 
of the English people would hate the Norman union as bitterly as 
the people of Ireland hate the English union. 

Irish landlords have been sufficiently characterised by English 
writers. The name, wherever the English language is spoken, has 
become synonymous with recklessness, cruelty, and extortion. Yet 
it is by and for this class and their dependants that Ireland has been 
and is governed. England has not governed Ireland, does not 
govern Ireland; England but supplies the force and bears the shame. 
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The history of English dominance in Ireland is a history of mis- 
government blind and cruel. This Englishmen readily admit. 
What they largely fail to see is that, irrespective of bitter traditions, 
the realities of the present are enough to make Ireland restive. Yet 
I think no right-minded Englishman can go to Ireland and mix with 
the people (not exclusively with the landlord and official class, as 
most Englishmen who go there do) without feeling that only a race 
of slaves could be quiet under the government maintained in Ireland 
—without what was left of his English pride consoling itself with 
the belief that, were the Irish people English, Ireland would be ten 
times as turbulent. . 

The masses of the Irish people have no more control over the 
Government under which they live than they have over the process of 
the suns. The suffrage is restricted in England, but, grouping borough 
and county franchise, it is much more restricted in Ireland. And to 
those who have the franchise it amounts to little more than a means 
of occasionally showing their feelings or making a protest. This is 
not merely so at present, when any one chosen by the people may be 
locked up by the Government; it is so irrespective of the Coercion 
' Act. The non-payment of members, much as it tells against the 

proper representation of the English masses, tells even more power- 
fully in Ireland. For while an Irish member must travel farther 
and submit toa greater interruption of his ordinary business than an 
Englishman, the real political division in Ireland is more nearly a 
division between those who have means and those who have not, and 
the popular party in Ireland can find proper representatives only 
with extreme difficulty. 

But representation in Parliament, whether better or worse, does 
not give the Irish people control of their own affairs; for the Impe- 
rial Parliament is not, like the American Congress, a general Legis- 
lature having power only to make general laws, applying alike to all 
parts of the country. It makes local laws as well; and in Ireland 
not a gas-pipe can be laid or a mile of railroad built without permis- 
sion of the Imperial Parliament. And as the Irish members are 
in the minority, and that section of them most in sympathy with 
the masses of their people in a woeful and detested minority, it is 
really the English and Scotch members who make laws for Ireland, 
and make laws for Ireland that they do not make for their own 
kingdoms. Iam told that in regard to the Land Bill of the last 
session—a measure of the first importance, relating exclusively to 
Ireland—the Irish members were not even consulted. So little 

control over their own affairs does their representation in Parliament 
: give the people of Ireland that they do not value it, save as a means 


i of making a protest or gaining a concession by annoying the repre- 
sentatives of the rest of the country. 
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Over other branches of government the Irish people have, if that 
be possible, still less control. All judicial officers, from the mere 
honorary magistrate to the highest judge, are appointed mediately 
or immediately by the Government. This is substantially as it is in 
England ; but in Ireland it means something much worse than in 
England, as the governing class is sharply marked off from the rest 
of the people, and between them are class animosities. The High 
Sheriffs of Counties are appointed in the same way, and they prac- 
tically have the appointment of the Grand Juries, which, in addition 
to the presentment of indictments, assess local rates and make grants 
in compensation for injuries to property. The schools are under 
control of one central board, appointed by Government; the prisons 
of another, and so on. 

The ratepayers elect some members of the Local Poor Law Guar- 
dians ; but this is little more than an empty privilege, for the 
additional votes given on account of rate payments accrue to the 
benefit of the landlords, so that some landlords have thirteen, or 
even fifteen votes. But in addition to this advantage given the 
landlords as to the elective guardians, the returning-officer names 
from the magistrates (all landlords) highest rated, a number of 
ex-officio guardians equal to those elected. And, further still, 
over all these Boards of Guardians is a Government Bureau, called 
the Local Government Board, consisting of the Chief Secretary 
and two or three other Castle officials, who have absolute power 
to review their proceedings, disallow their grants, dismiss their 
employés, or even set the whole Board aside and appoint others in 
their places. The incorporated cities have Mayors and Councillors 
elected by the ratepayers on a very restricted franchise, who control 
certain little matters of municipal regulation and finance. But 
these Mayors and Corporations (even of the City of Dublin) have 
no control whatever over the municipal police. The direct and 
entire control of all the police in Ireland is in Dublin Castle. 

As to the police outside the metropolis—the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary—nothing better shows the real character of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland. They are anything but constables of the Anglo- 
Saxon type. They are a standing army of occupation, carefully 
disciplined and drilled to prevent them from having any sympathy 
with the people among whom they serve, and carrying, not the staff 
of the peace-officer, but the rifle and bayonet of the soldier. The 
rank and file are recruited from the sons of tenant-farmers, to whom 
the high pay, the good uniform, and the life of ease offer great 
temptations. The commissioned officers—Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors as they are called—are taken from the landlord or bureau- 
cratic class. "When a farmer’s son enlists in the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary he separates from family and friends as effectually as 
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though he had enlisted for foreign service. For never while he 
remains in the force can he serve in the district in which he is born 
or brought up. After a time spent in drilling in the constabulary 
head-quarters in Dublin, he is sent to some different part of the 
island. Here he lives in barracks, and wears a uniform on duty and 
off. He is encouraged to learn the habits and characters of the 
country people about where he is stationed, in order that he may act 
the spy and informer, but is kept from any such association with 
them as might lead to friendship or sympathy, and if there are any 
signs of this he is moved to another locality. After good conduct— 
which of course means conduct agreeable to his superiors—for a 
certain number of years, he is allowed to marry. But he can never 
again serve in the district in which his wife was brought up, or in 
which her family reside, without the special leave in writing of the 
Commanding General of Constabulary. He must still live in bar- 
racks. He is permitted to keep his children until they are thirteen 
years old; but then they must be sent away lest through them he 
should imbibe sympathies with the people. Thus is created a gen- 
darmerie who in their native country are almost as completely 
isolated from the people as would be Swiss, or Hessians, or any of 
those foreign mercenaries in which despotic governments have always 
delighted. There are, in addition to nearly 40,000 regulars, some 
15,000 of these troops in Ireland—more than the whole standing 
army of the United States when they had 30,000,000 of people 
and an enormous Indian frontier ; half as many as the whole stand- 
ing army of the United States is now. It must furthermore be 
remembered that this constabulary does duty mainly in the country, 
and among a people remarkably moral and religious, where ordinary 
crime is almost unknown. Their helmets and bayonets are to be 
seen at every railway station; in every little hamlet are their bar- 
racks; and they are to be met by twos and fours prowling along the 
most unfrequented roads. A good Government could have no need 
for such a force. 

The spirit of the Royal Irish Constabulary is the spirit of the 
whole administration. Whenever in Ireland a man goes into 
Government employment he becomes a member of the official class, 
and is cut off from the people. How he may conduct himself 
towards the people makes little difference. Their respect and 
friendship can do him no good, and may do him harm. The public 
sentiment to which he must defer is the public sentiment of the 
ruling class. or continuance in place and for promotion he must 
look to his official superiors. So long as they consider him a good 
and faithful servant he may be to the people with whom he comes in 
contact as insolent and as brutal as he pleases, and in many cases it 
seems that the more insolent and brutal he is, the better a servant 
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he is considered by those who alone have power to reward or to 
punish him. 

There being little commerce or manufactures in Ireland, the growth 
of an independent middle class has been slow and small. The land- 
lord-official class being the only class that had money to spend, 
patronage to bestow, and social recognition to give, has controlled 
the professional and trading classes. Subserviency to it has been 
the road to success and the badge of respectability, and has produced 
slavish habits of thought. There are more lions and unicorns and 
similar heraldic devices over the shops in the principal Dublin streets 
than can probably be seen in the same space anywhere else in the 
world. To get an invitation to a Castle ball is said to be a well-to- 
do shopkeeper’s life-ambition, while the privilege of attaching the 
initials “ J. P.”’ to one’s name is valued as the proverbial dog is sup- 
posed to value an extra tail: while for the physician not only 
does the best and most reputable practice lie among the landlord- 
official class, but there are an extraordinary number of places con- 
nected with prisons, workhouses, hospitals, and examining boards, 
which in a poor country of high official salaries, such as Ireland is, 
constitute the overpowering prizes of the profession. 

As for the Bar, its relations with the present movement are worth 
dwelling on a moment, as they illustrate both the character of the 
Government and the character of the movement. 

What more natural than to find among the active leaders of a 
movement so sweeping and strong that in the greater part of Ireland 
it can, in spite of the restrictive franchise, elect whom it pleases to 
such offices as are open to election—numbers of young and ambitious 
lawyers. But there are none. This seems at first the more strange 
because Irish movements heretofore have been largely recruited from 
the Bar. Patriotism—the writing of ringing verses and the making 
of fiery speeches—used to be the orthodox way of attracting the 
attention of the Government and getting bribed into loyalty with 
good places; and there are more than one of the present higher 
Irish judges who thus commenced their career. But now the feeling 
of the Bar is bitter against the Land League and all its works. Nor 
is this, I think, because the Land League is peculiarly wicked. 
There is a readier explanation. 

In the first place, no Irishman can become a barrister in Ireland. 
He must go to England and keep two years’ terms in the English Inns 
of Courts, the business of which consists in eating dinners. The time 
that must be spent, and the money required, amounting to what any 
but the rich would consider a small fortune, operate to keep out from 
the Bar all but young men in sympathy with the dominant class. 
And once within the Bar, not only does practice depend upon sub- 
serviency to this class and its representatives the judges, but to 
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ambition and cupidity the strongest temptations are offered. To say 
nothing of the comfortable places made by that Special Providence of 
the Irish Bar, the Land Act, there is said to be one official position for 
every three practising barristers. Naturally, therefore, every barrister 
is striving for a place. And when the barrister becomes a judge, 
while he is independent for life of the people, there is still a keen 
sense of favours to come from the Government. For beyond one 
step rises another step, with still larger pay, and above the highest 
is the vision of a peer’s coronet and a stall in St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
—all to be won only by thorough identification with the views and 
wishes of the ‘‘ Government.” 

But the governing class of Ireland has cared for the English 
connection only as furnishing the power necessary for the mainten- 
ance of its own position. It has in part become at times restive 
under this connection, and has had no serious objection to a little 
sentimental patriotism, if it did not indeed look back regretfully to 
the good times preceding the Union, when the English Government 
had to buy through a Parliament of Irish landlords every measure 
it wanted. Home Rule, or even absolute separation, did not directly 
threaten the landlords. Smith O’Brien was a landlord, and wanted 
to make his revolution with sacred respect for vested rights. Isaac 
Butt used to urge in favour of Home Rule that it would secure Irish 
landlords from being overwhelmed by the agrarian wave that sooner 
or later must arise in England. But the present movement is pri- 
marily a social movement ; it directly menaces, not the English con- 
nection, but the landlord class. They repel it instinctively, and 
the sentiment of the landlord class dominates the Bar. 

It is difficult to imagine a Government more demoralising and 
more irritating than this class government of Ireland. How con- 
temptuous is its spirit towards the people, whoever reads the Dublin 
Castle organs may see; how brazenly despotic, any one who reads in 
the same papers the reports of the doings of constables, and magis- 
trates, and judges may also see. The Irish Government is, in short, 
a vast system of repression, and espionage, and corruption, run in 
the interests of a particular class, disgraceful to the English nation 
whose power maintains it, and degrading to the people who are com- 
pelled to live under it. A purely foreign Government, even though 
as repressive and as tyrannical, would not be as corrupting; for just 
as this Government takes the peasant’s son, and, bribing him with an 
easy life and high pay, turns him against his own people, so does it, 
through all the walks of life, tempt men to forget their country and 
join the ranks of its oppressors. 

At the head of the Irish Government stands nominally the Lord- 
Lieutenant. His functions seem to be to sign such documents as the 
Chief Secretary directs, to preside at banquets, and hold levees ; and 
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no one in Ireland ever talks of him except in such connection. The 
real Viceroy is the Chief Secretary. He is the true head of the 
whole centralised administration, and has in his hands almost un- 
limited power over it. 

It is bad enough that the government of a country of five million 
people, with the power of sending to gaol whoever it chooses, should 
be turned over by a lot of overworked Cabinet ministers to one of 
their number, just as the first lady of the bedchamber might turn 
over to the second lady of the bedchamber the sweeping and dusting 
of her Majesty’s apartments. But the Chief Secretary is only a 
nominal ruler. Were he a man who knew things by intuition, who 
had as many eyes as a fly and as many hands as some of the Hindoo 
deities, who could get along without sleep and be in several places at 
once, he might run the bureaucratic machine ; but being, no matter 
how good and conscientious, only a man built on the ordinary 
pattern, the bureaucratic machine runs him. 

This is the mysterious thing that is called “the Government” in 
Ireland. Who it is or what it is, nobody seems to know; but it is 
spoken of vaguely as “the Castle.” This bureaucracy, which con- 
stitutes the real government of Ireland, is of course animated by the 
spirit of the landlord class, who, having been masters of Ireland, 
have filled up all branches of the administration. 

It is hard for one who has imbibed traditions of English liberty 
to realise that there can exist in an English-speaking community 
such a condition of things as exists in Ireland to-day. Of course 
all the world knows that in Ireland over five hundred men are held 
in prison on suspicion, and that an English official may at any hour 
of the day or night send to gaol whom he pleases. But wantonly and 
recklessly as the Coercion Acts have been used, the worst tyranny 
and oppression take place under the ordinary law. Talk to an 
intelligent Irishman in Ireland about what the Government can or 
cannot do, and he will tell you the Government can do anything. 
And any one who reads the daily records of the Irish papers will 
come to very much the same conclusion. In fact, it is difficult to 
see what the Coercion Act was really needed for. Men and women 
are being daily sent by the county magistrates to gaol—and to a 
worse punishment than that permitted by the Coercion Act, for they 
are treated as common felons—under an old statute of Edward III., 
which has been dug up for the occasion, and by virtue of which the 
magistrates send any one to gaol of whom they are suspicious, and 
who will not or cannot give bail. Mr. Parnell or Mr. Dillon might 
have been as-easily sent to gaol in this way as Father Feehan, or 
Captain Dugmore, or the ladies of the Land League. 

The advocates of ‘stronger measures for Ireland” talk about 
martial law; but unless by martial law they mean a revival of the 
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atrocities of the yeomanry of the last century—mean indiscriminate 
hanging and shooting, and the sending of men into penal servitude 
on suspicion—martial law could hardly be any worse, and if admin- 
istered by English officers would probably be much better, than the 
“‘ magistrates’ law” that prevails in Ireland now. 

When the police can seize a gentleman and rifle his pockets in 
the market-place ; when a magistrate can point his finger at a peace- 
able citizen and order him to be taken to the police-barracks and 
searched ; when he can send for shopkeepers and tell them that if 
they refuse to sell goods to such and such persons he will commit 
them to gaol; when the police force an entrance into private houses 
where two or three ladies are meeting, and insist upon remaining to 
see what they do; when a dozen young fellows found walking toge- 
ther, and suspected of being on their way to a Land League hunt, 
can be committed without bail on the charge of ‘‘ marching in a 
manner calculated to terrify her Majesty’s subjects,” and boys are 
imprisoned for “ whistling with derision ; ”” when newspapers can be 
suppressed by detectives; when a policeman can search a shop, and 
carry off what he pleases without exhibiting any warrant or making 
any payment; when letters can be opened and mail matter seized ; 
when the police can enter any peasant’s cabin in which they see a 
light after ten o’clock ; and when they suspect a man, rouse him up 
two or three times a night to make sure he is at home,—it is rather 
hard to say what additional power martial law can give. And even 
as to beating and shooting, it is to be observed that the respectable 
citizens who were wantonly clubbed by the Dublin police at the 
Phoenix Park and on the evening following Mr. Parnell’s arrest 
never got any redress. In the one case an “ Act of State”? was 
pleaded in lieu of proceedings; in the other those who dared prose- 
cute were wearied out by having their cases postponed and postponed. 
Practical immunity has been granted to the police who bayonetted 
to death a young girl at Belmullet. 

These things are justified by the plea that they are necessary to 
preserve order. But they do not preserve order, as the advocates 
of strong measures now admit in their demand for stronger. Is 
this to be wondered at? Is Ireland a country where grapes may 
be gathered from thorns and figs from thistles ? 

Take any intelligent man who knows anything of human nature 
and of history ; tell him that there is in the moon, or in the planet 
Mars, a country governed as Ireland is governed, and he will tell 
you that it must be a turbulent country. 

For in any place or time the enforcement of law and the preserva- 
tion of order must rest on public opinion. Let the constituted 
authority become corrupt and inefficient, and what in the United 
States is called “Lynch law” will spring up. Let it become 
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tyrannous and arbitrary, and it will be hated and despised, and will 
have no power beyond the reach of the policeman’s arm. For when 
the idea of legality is divorced from the idea of justice, the strength 
and virtue of law is gone. 

Whoever will consider what is being attempted to be done by law 
in Ireland will not wonder that the law fails. The true province of 
law is narrow. It is to maintain order; to secure from violence 
person and property. It may well be doubted whether legal inter- 
ference as between man and man can ever be carried farther than 
this without doing more harm than good; but at any rate it is well 
settled, both in theory and practice, that it should go no farther than 
the collection of debts and the enforcement of contracts by pecuniary 
penalty. And it is equally well settled that law should never 
attempt to punish anything less than overt acts of violence or 
criminal fraud, or at most the direct and specific incitement thereto. 
The reason of this is clear. The moment punitive law is extended 
beyond these bounds an endless field for tyranny and abuse is opened ; 
the freedom of speech and of action which is necessary to healthy 
social and political life is destroyed; peaceful methods of with- 
standing usurpation, of bringing about reform, or of adapting institu- 
tions to national growth and social progress are interdicted; and 
the hatred and contempt into which the administration of the law 
inevitably falls, palsy its legitimate functions. Here is the line of 
the long battle between the spirit of despotism on one side, and the 
spirit of liberty on the other, which runs all through English history 
from the field of Runnymede to the trades union cases. And 
when, under the British flag, men are being dragged to prison upon 
“ reasonable suspicion of having encouraged divers persons to incite 
other persons to intimidate certain persons from doing what they 
had a legal right to do,” is it not enough to make one wonder 
whether, Magna Charta is yet read in England, or the name of John 
Hampden remembered ? 

What social, or political, or religious reformer has there ever been 
against whom such a charge as this would not lie ?—what reform 
movement which, to the satisfaction at least of the interests that 
would suffer from it, could not be charged with just such construc- 
tive intimidation asthis? As for the trades unions, whose battle has 
been fought and won in England, they are one and all based on 
precisely the same kind of intimidation which the Land League has 
advocated ; for, whatever individuals may have done, the Land League 
as a body cannot be fairly charged with advocating more than passive 
resistance and non-intercourse. And when it was attempted to 
suppress these unions by the law, as it is now attempted to suppress 
the Land League, did not outrages of the same kind occur ? 

The advice, incitement, or combination to pay no rent, or to take 
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no farm from which a tenant has been evicted, are of precisely the 
same character as the advice, incitement, or combination to strike, 
or to take no place from which a union man has been discharged. 
In the one case, as in the other, the only legitimate point for legal 
interference is the point of violence. The landlords will say, as the 
masters said, that if the law does not interfere terrible things will 
happen. But both reason and experience show that worse things 
happen from legal interference with anything short of violence, or 
the direct incitement thereto ; for not only is there no stop to the 
principle when it is once admitted, but it is certain that there can 
be no effective combination of this kind unless some bitter injustice 
is felt by a large class. Such combination is not easy. It cannot 
be made effective except under tremendous pressure, or carried past 
a very moderate success. And if the law be applied to its suppres- 
sion, either the wrong will remain unredressed, still to fester, or the 
struggle will be made more desperate. 

As for “boycotting,” to attempt to prohibit and punish that, as 
is now attempted in Ireland, is so clearly to carry law into a pro- 
vince where it can do but harm, that it should not need discussion. 
“ Boycotting ” is not an invention of the Land League, nor a thing 
peculiar to Ireland; it is known wherever the social state exists. To sup- 
press it by law is as hopeful as to control thought bylaw. In the main 
it answers a need and serves good social purposes. It may be abused, 
and has been abused in Ireland, even from a Land League stand- 
point, but the abuse is incident to excitement, which all these 
repressive measures serve to heighten. And certainly the lesson of 
acting together is one sorely needed by the Irish tenants. In their 
terrible eagerness to bid against one another has lain the power of 
the landlords to extract such monstrous rack-rents. 

There can be no doubt that there has been much exaggeration in 
the recitals of outrages, which have done so much to excite passion 
in England. The landlords, credulous as to everything relating to 
the Land League, have been themselves deluded. They have been 
deluded partly in the way Mr. Herbert Gladstone pointed out, by 
peasants who desired an excuse for withholding rent they could not 
or did not want to pay, and partly by the desire to obtain damages 
from Grand Juries or to make favour. And beyond all this, there 
has been in the political demand, and in the commercial demand 
(for the outrage report has been paid for more readily than any other 
item of news from Ireland), a constant temptation to make every- 


thing an “ outrage,” and even to manufacture outrages out of whole 
cloth.’ 


(1) Americans can well understand these exaggerations of Irish outrages. After the 
war, while “ carpet-baggers” and “scallawags” were maintaining themselves in the 
South by Northern power, and political purposes were to be served by appeals to 
Northern passion, our Northern papers had their regular columns of Southern outrages, 
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Nevertheless there are real outrages many and cruel. But it 
must not be forgotten that there is beneath this Irish movement 
a terrible reality. It springs from famine. It has in it the des- 
peration of men literally at bay. Large numbers of the poorer 
tenants of Ireland cannot pay their rents, were they ever so anxious. 
Their only hope of escaping eviction is to stand together and to have 
it understood that their holdings, should they be evicted, shall not 
be taken. 

Here, combined with the suspicion sown throughout Ireland 
by arbitrary arrests and the secret bribes known to be offered to 
informers, is the main cause of the outrages. And, without justifying 
outrages, are English and Americans such a peaceable race that they 
can justly look upon Irish outrages, occurring under the circumstances 
that they do, as reason for condemning a whole people or a great 
party ? 

No matter how high or just its aims, every struggle that arouses 
passion and into which force enters is sullied by violence. Was not 
the triumph of Christianity over paganism marked by outrages? 
Has the Gospel never been preached by the sword? Was not the 
Reformation everywhere stained by brutalities, and cruelties, and 
vandalisms, and the effort of the older faith to keep its place accom- 
panied by butcheries and persecutions? Were not Tories tarred and 
feathered, their houses burned, their goods taken and destroyed 
during the American Revolution by those whom the majority of 
Anglo-Saxon race now revere as patriots? Or if on either side of the 
Atlantic there yet be those who regard the side of King George as 
the side of right, was there not called on in its aid even the 
tomahawk, and scalping knife, and torture stake of the savage ? 
Did not the army of God and Holy Church that won us Magna 
Charta have its camp-followers, just as the army that broke the 
back of the American slaveholders’ rebellion had its ‘“‘ bummers’’? 

Every large movement includes men of all kinds. All the good 
people never get on one side, nor all the bad on the other. Did any 
great issue stir the people of London as the people of Ireland are 
stirred, the roughs who are constantly committing as brutal outrages 
as ever heard of from Ireland would be on the popular side, and 
would doubtless give to many of their outrages political pretext or 
just as the English papers have now their columns of Irish outrages. Worse stories 
were told of the Kuklux Klan than are told of ‘‘ Captain Moonlight,” and especially as 
elections were coming on, what we got to know as “ the outrage mill ” was worked with 
redoubled energy. But now that the “carpet-baggers”’ have gone—now that South 
Carolina and Louisiana are as truly sovereign members of the Union as New York and 
Massachusetts—we hear no more of Southern outrages and the masked horsemen of the 
Kuklux Klan. Not that all the stories of Southern outrages were exaggerations or 
fabrications. On the contrary, many of them were horribly real, just as there are many 


horribly real Irish outrages. But reality and exaggeration were both products of the 
same state of things. 
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colour. But it would be unfair on that account to condemn either 
the whole people of London or the popular cause. And so is it un- 
just to condemn, on account of outrages, the people of Ireland or the 
Land League movement. Agrarian outrages are no new thing in 
Ireland. They have marked every period of distress and repression. 
And with or without the Land League no one who knows anything 
of Irish conditions or Irish history could expect the present period 
to be exempt from them. 

The Land League preached passive resistance. In its instructions 
to its organizers it urged them to discourage violence by every means 
in their power, and this was always the effort of those best entitled 
to speak in its name. In this Michael Davitt was specially earnest 
and anxious, and to the day he was sent to Portland prison exerted 
his great influence. The Land League was an open organization, 
and a very loose one. The men in its lead could not have afforded to 
countenance murder or outrage, and to have done so would have set 
against it the clergy, whose power, especially among the classes 
from which the Land League drew its strength, is very great, and 
would have killed the movement. But, further than this, the 
generative idea in this Land League movement is not the idea of 
violence, but of moral force. ‘‘ Spread the light,” the watchword of 
the radical or “socialistic ” section, means spread the truth, dissemi- 
nate ideas; and the doctrine of “the Land for the People” is to them 
as applicable and as needed in England as in Ireland; in America 
as in Europe. And it is instructive to note how, both in individuals 
and in popular movements, the idea of a fundamental error in the 
organization of society displaces those narrower notions that look 
for remedies to the employment of force and to mere political change. 
For with a recognition of the truth that the enslavement of the 
masses all over the world is due to the same cause, comes also a 
recognition of the truth that the only thing that can emancipate 
them is that intellectual quickening and moral awakening that will 
lead to a more just and healthy organization of society. 

In speaking thus of the Land League I am speaking of the Land 
League proper, and of that peculiar leaven which distinguishes this 
from previous Irish movements. The truth is that what is spoken 
of as the Land League embraces most divergent elements, from the 
man who would not take off his coat for the social question, but for 
its bearing on the political question, to the man who cares nothing 
for the political question, save as it bears on the social question. 
Just as any attempt to prohibit any worship save that of the Estab- 
lished Church would in England unite all other denominations from 
the Catholic to the Quaker, so repression and misgovernment have 
in Ireland welded together divergent elements. Or rather, to 
draw a more exact parable, just as all other denominations might in 
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such case unite under the lead of the strongest, so has it been in 
Ireland. Land Leaguism proper is a social movement, but under 
its banner have united Nationalism, Democracy, Fenianism, Rib- 
bonism, the “ cupidity,” as the landlords call it, of the tenant-farmer, 
and the vague discontent of the labourer. 

To suppress the open organization of the Land League, cautious 
from the very fact of its openness, was at once to prevent the legi- 
timate expression of strong feelings, while greatly exasperating them, 
and to remove a check from the more violent, while the ruthless use 
that has been made of legal and extra-legal authority has intensified 
hatred of that authority. 

The truth is, that the whole strength and activity of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland is directed, not to repress disorder, not to punish 
outrage, not to give the possession of land to those whom the law 
declares to be its owners, but to compel the payment of rent and to 
break up and punish any combination, direct or indirect, for its non- 
payment. It is to effect this purpose that every resource of the 
ordinary and extraordinary law is being strained. Men of the 
highest character are dragged to prison on suspicion—not of intimi- 
dation, but of giving countenance and moral support to non-payment 
of rent; ladies are hampered and bullied and sent to felons’ cells, 
not because any one imagines they are inciting to outrage and 
murder, but because the work of charity in which they are engaged 
destroys the deadly fear of eviction, by which Irish landlords have 
extorted their rack-rents; and to the same end police terrorism is 
invoked and draconic sentences imposed by maddened Dogberries. 

Law, to command more than forced obedience, must be impartial ; 
but law in Ireland is but a weapon in the hands of one of the parties 
to a great social struggle. The landlords may freely write, talk, 
meet, combine, boycott, do what they please for the protection of 
their interests; but the popular party are gagged, dispersed, im- 
prisoned. A great movement, stirring the Irish people as only at 
long intervals and under great provocations any people are stirred, 
is driven in. Is it any wonder that there is lawlessness and outrage, 
that evidence cannot be obtained, and that juries will not convict 
unless they are packed ? 

That criminals cannot be detected in Ireland does not prove that 
the Irish are peculiarly a lawless people, but that among them law has 
been used for purposes that outrage the moral sense. The Irish 
horror of the informer has become traditional during generations in 
which priest and patriot have been hunted by the bloodhounds of 
the law. And to-day this feeling is being intensified. In countries 
where the constable chases only the thief and the murderer, every 
bystander will join in the hue and cry ; but where constables drag off 
to prison those whom the people must love and honour, he who flies 
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from the constable, even though he be thief or murderer, finds help 
and concealment. This is only human nature. 

Nor yet does the failure to find juries to convict in cases which 
' have any tinge of agrarian or political complexion prove that the 
jury system is not suited to Ireland. The Anglo-Saxon jury is not 
an invention for the surer punishment of crime; it is a device to 
prevent the inforcement of law when not sanctioned by public 
opinion. Let judges charge as they please, this always has been the 
real power and the real usefulness of the jury. And it is this that 
has made it a safeguard of popular liberties. Many criminals have 
escaped, even in the teeth of law and evidence, by reason of the jury 
system ; but on the whole when it has prevailed social life has been 
freer and purer. For when juries habitually fail to do justice, the 
fault lies deeper than any judicial method. And to give up the 
jury because in certain cases convictions cannot be had, is to abandon 
those principles that have made the Anglo-Saxon race what it is, and 
to adopt the theory of despotism. 

This is the choice that in regard to Ireland the people of England 
must make—full liberty or the most ruthless, brutal despotism ; 
there is no half-way course. 

Here, in a few words, is the situation in Ireland. A privileged 
class in whose hands is all the machinery of government, and who 
have long been accustomed to look upon the rest of the people 
as their serfs, find making way against them a social revolt, which 
their rapacity has provoked. And nothing is more bitter, more 
cruel, and more unscrupulous, and at the same time more blind, than 
a privileged class threatened with loss of power. 

This class has had the ear of the English Legislature, and through 
the English Press of the English people, and all things relating to 
Ireland have been seen in England through the medium of their 
prejudices and their fears, and they have led English statesmen 
into the blunder of treating a revolution as though it were a petty 
conspiracy, and so accelerating what they thought to crush. Surely 
it is time that English statesmen and the English people should 
seriously ask themselves what they are trying to do in Ireland. 

Why should not the people of England let the people of Ireland 
settle their own affairs? Why should England take upon herself 





< the cost, the trouble, and the danger of trying to govern Ireland? 
4 Is this effort to keep one set of Irishmen under the feet of another 
a set of Irishmen to the profit or the strength or the glory of Eng- 


land? On the contrary, Ireland is to England to-day an expense, 
a weakness, and a disgrace. 
A connection is possible between the two countries that would be 


| 
; 
iy ' to mutual advantage ; but ‘the present connection is plainly a curse 
to both. 
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NEWGATE: A RETROSPECT. 


In antiquity and varied interest Newgate prison yields to no place of 
durance in the world. A gaol has stood on this same site for almost 
a thousand years. The first prison was nearly as old as the Tower 
of London, and much older than the Bastille. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of “ felons and trespassers ”’ have from first to last been incar- 
cerated within ; and to many it must have been an abode of sorrow, 
suffering, and unspeakable woe, a kind of terrestrial inferno, to enter 
which was to abandon every hope. Imprisonment was often lightly 
and capriciously inflicted in days before our liberties were fully won, 
and innumerable victims of tyranny and oppression have been lodged 
in Newgate. Political troubles also sent their quota; the gaol was 
the halfway-house to the scaffold or the gallows for turbulent or 
short-sighted persons who espoused the losing side; it was the 
starting-place for that painful pilgrimage to the pillory or whipping- 
post which was too frequently the punishment for rashly uttered 
libels and philippics against constituted power. Newgate, again, 
was on the high road to Smithfield; in times of intolerance and 
fierce religious dissensions numbers of devoted martyrs went 
thence to suffer for conscience’ sake at the stake. For centuries a 
large section of the permanent population of Newgate, as of all 
gaols, consisted of offenders against commercial laws; fraudulent 
bankrupts were hanged, others more unfortunate than criminal were 
clapped into gaol to linger out their lives without the chance of 
earning the funds by which alone freedom could be recovered. 
Debtors of all degrees were equally condemned to languish for years 
in prison often for the most paltry sums—innocent persons also ; 
gaol deliveries were rare, and the boon of arraignment and fair trial 
was strangely and unjustly withheld, while even those acquitted 
in open court were often haled back to prison because they were 
unable to discharge the gaoler’s illegal fees. The condition of the 
prisoners was long most deplorable. They were but scantily supplied 
with the commonest necessaries of life. Light scarcely penetrated 
their dark and loathsome dungeons ; no breath of fresh air sweetened 
the fetid atmosphere they breathed; that they enjoyed the luxury 
of water was due to the munificence of a pious ecclesiastic. As for 
their daily subsistence it was most precarious. Food, clothing, fuel 
were doled out in limited quantities by prosperous citizens as chari- 
table gifts, while some bequeathed small legacies to be expended in 
the same articles of supply. These bare prison allowances were 
further eked out by the chance seizures in the markets; by bread 
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forfeited as inferior or of light weight, and meat unfit to be publicly 
sold. All classes and categories of prisoners were herded indis- 
criminately together : men and women, tried and untried, upright 
but misguided zealots with hardened habitual offenders. The only 
principle of classification was a prisoner’s ability or otherwise to pay 
certain fees; money could purchase the squalid comfort of the 
master’s side, but no immunity from the baleful companionship of 
felons equally well furnished with funds and no less anxious to 
escape the awful horrors of the common side of the gaol. The 
weight of the chains again, which innocent and guilty all alike 
wore, depended upon the price a prisoner could pay for “‘ easement of 
irons,” and it was a common practice to overload a new comer with 
enormous fetters and so terrify him into lavish disbursements. The 
gaol at all times was so hideously overcrowded that plague and pesti- 
lence perpetually ravaged it, and the deadly infection often spread 
into the neighbouring courts of law. 

The foregoing is an imperfect but by no means overcoloured pic- 
ture of Newgate as it existed for hundreds of years, from the 
twelfth century, indeed, to the nineteenth. The description is sup- 
ported by historical records somewhat meagre at first perhaps, but 
becoming more and more ample and better substantiated as the period 
grows less remote. We have but scant information as to the first 
gate-house gaol. Being part and parcel of the city fortifications, it was 
intended mainly for defence, and the prison accommodation which 
the gate afforded with its dungeons beneath, and garrets above, must 
have been of the most limited description. More pains were no 
doubt taken to keep the exterior strong and safe against attack, than 
to render the interior habitable, and we may conclude that the 
moneys willed by Whittington for the re-edification of Newgate were 
principally expended on the restoration and. improvements of the 
prison. ‘ Whit’s palace,” as rebuilt by Whittington’s executors, 
lasted for a couple of centuries, and was the principal gaol for the 
metropolis. Reference is constantly made to it in the history of the 
times. It was the natural receptacle for rogues, roysterers, and 
masterless men. It is described as a hot-bed of vice, a nursery 0. 
crime. Drunkenness, gaming, profligacy of the vilest sort, went 
forward in the prison without let or hindrance. Contemporary 
petitions, preserved in the State papers, penned by inmates of New- 
i gate pining for liberty, call their prison house a foul and noisome 
f den. The gaoler for the time being was certain to be a brutal par- 
tisan of the party in power, especially bitter to religious or political 
opponents who fell into his hands. Such an one was Alexander 
Andrew, the keeper in Mary’s reign. So violent was his hatred of 
i Protestants, Foxe tells us, that he would go to Bonner crying, “rid 
HT my prison, I am too much pestered with heretics.” 
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with zeal, he brought all his powers of persuasion, fair words and 
promises of kind treatment, to induce his prisoners to recant. He 
had so little compassion that he forbade good old Master Rogers, the 
proto-martyr of the Maryan persecutions, to share his meals with his 
starving fellow-prisoners. Alexander, on the other hand, was lenient 
enough to prisoners of the right way of thinking. In the narrative 
of Underhill, the Hot Gospeller, committed to Newgate in 1553, 
Alexander Andrew and his wife, who shared his duties, are described 
as feasting and carousing in the great.central hall of Newgate with 
prisoners who were clever enough to keep their religious views in 
the background, and ready to pay for their gaoler’s entertainment. 
Underhill gives us a curious glimpse of the inside of the prison. 
Having duly treated Andrew to liquor unlimited, he was constituted 
“white son” to the governor and governess of Newgate, and was 
given the best room in the prison, with all admissible indulgences. 
The best room was very draughty, unquiet, and full of evil savours, 
and Underhill, falling into an ague, was moved into the gaoler’s 
own parlour, far from the noise of the prison. But his new chamber 
was near the kitchen, and the smell of meat was more than he could 
bear, whereupon Mistress Andrew put him away in her store-closet, 
‘‘amidst her best plate, crockery, and clothes.” 

With occasional, but not always sufficient, repairs, but without 
structural alterations, Whittington’s Newgate continued to serve 
down to the seventeenth century. About 1629 it was ina state of 
utter ruin, and such extensive works were undertaken to re-edify it 
that the security of the gaol was said to be endangered, and it was 
thought better to pardon most of the prisoners before they set them- 
selves free. Lupton, in his ‘‘ London Carbonadoed,” speaks of New- 
gate as “‘new-fronted and new-faced ” in 1638. Its accommodation 
must have been sorely tried in the troublous years which followed: 
It seems to have been in the time of the Commonwealth when ‘our 
churches were made into prisons,” and demands for space had greatly 
multiplied, that Newgate was increased by the addition of the 
buildings belonging to the Pheonix Inn in Newgate Street. The 
great fire of 1666 gutted, if not completely destroyed, Newgate, and 
its reconstruction became imperative. Some say Wren was the 
architect of the new prison, but the fact is not fully substantiated. 
Authentic and detailed information has, however, been preserved 
concerning it; it is figured in a familiar woodcut which may be 
seen in every modern history of London, while a full description of 
the interior, both plan and appropriation, has been left by an 
anonymous writer, who was himself an inmate of the gaol. The 
prison was still subordinated to the gate, which was an ornate 
structure, with great architectural pretensions. Tuscan pilasters 
with statues in the intervening niches decorated both fronts ; the 
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western had a figure of Liberty with Whittington’s cat at her feet; 
on the eastern were figures of Justice, Mercy, and Truth. Butasa 
writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine well put it about a century ago, 
“The sumptuousness of the outside but aggravated the misery of the 
wretches within.” A fair conception of the horrors of the interior 
will best be obtained from a brief account of its various parts, Some 
effort was made to classify, and the Newgate of that day contained 
five principal divisions or sides : there was the master’s side, for debtors 
and felons respectively ; the common side, for those same two classes 
of prisoners ; and lastly the press yard, for prisoners of note. The 
master debtors’ side consisted of three wards or rooms which were 
furnished at high rates, with flock beds, tables, and chairs; in the 
master felons’ side were a couple of wards above and communicating 
with the “gigger,” an interviewing chamber where felons, on pay- 
ment, saw their friends, while below the gigger was an underground 
tap-room, or drinking vault, to which the felons on the master’s side 
had access at all hours, and where they might drink as deep as they 
pleased. The right to occupy the master’s side was a luxury dearly 
purchased, but the accommodation obtained, albeit indifferent, was 
palatial to that provided for the impecunious on the common side. 
Penniless debtors were cast into the “stone hall,” close to which 
was the “partner’s room,” a species of punishment cell for the 
refractory ; into “‘ Tangier,” a larger room, but “ dark and stinking,” 
and aptly named ; or into a debtor’s hall, a third room upon the top 
story, well provided with light but with unglazed windows, and 
having as its immediate neighbour “ Jack Ketch’s kitchen,” where 
that “honest fellow, the hangman,” boiled the quarters of those 
executed and dismembered for high treason. The poor debtors were 
not denied the indulgence of liquor, if they could only pay for it. 
In one corner of the stone hall above mentioned was a “‘tap-house,” 
which felons on this side were secretly permitted to enter, to drink 
with the debtors, “by which means such wretchedness abounded, 
that the place has the exact aspect of hell itself.” To the common 
felons this must have been their only enjoyment, for their condition 
was truly awful, and the side they occupied is fitly described as “a 
most terrible, wicked, and dreadful place.’”’ There were five wards 
in it; the stone-hold, an underground dungeon, dark and dismal, 
into which no daylight ever penetrated, and which was reserved for 
such as could not pay their entrance fees; alongside was the lower 
ward, also an underground den ; above it was the middle ward, for 
felons who could just meet the simplest demands for fees. These 
were for males; female felons were lodged in “ waterman’s hall,” a 
very dark and stinking place, and having as near neighbours the 
“press room,” used for the infliction of peine forte et dure, the 
*bilbows,” another refractory cell, and the women’s condemned cell, a 
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dismal cheerless dungeon. The female felons had another ward, at 
the top of the prison, a foul place lighted by one small window, 
where the women “suffered themselves to live far worse than swine, 
and, to speak the truth, the Augean stable could bear no comparison 
to it, for they are almost poisoned by their own filth, and their 
conversation is nothing but one continued course of swearing, 
cursing, and debauchery, insomuch that it passes all description 
and belief.” 

The only inmates of the Newgate prison I am now describing com- 
paratively well off, were those admitted to the press yard; a division 
composed of “large and spacious rooms” on all the three floors of the 
prison, and deemed by a legal fiction to be part of the governor’s 
house. That functionary made these, his involuntary lodgers, pay 
just what he chose. His rates were proportionate to a prisoner’s 
means, and might be anything between twenty and a hundred 
pounds as a premium, with a high weekly rental, and exorbitant 
charges for extras besides. But the gentlemen of the press yard, 
whether State prisoner, aristocratic, or opulent criminal, could buy 
what was denied to their poorer fellows upon the other side : abundant 
light and air, decent beds, clean and sufficient bedding, and the 
attendance of servants. Above all, they could exercise under the 
free air of heaven, in the long but narrow passage which bordered 
the gaol on the northward, and which was “ handsomely paved with 
Purbeck stone.” No other prisoners could take the air: the master’s 
debtors might stretch their legs in the hall ward; the master’s felons 
in the high hall, a long gallery just under the chapel in which stood 
the stone anvil on which the condemned men’s chains were struck 
just before they entered the Tyburn cart. 

Enough has been said to show how desperate was the case of the 
bulk of the inmates of Newgate. The whole place except the press 
yard was so dark that candles, “links or burners,” were used all day 
long; the air was so inconceivably foul, that the ventilator on the 
top of the prison could exercise no appreciable effect. That malig- 
nant disease, the gaol fever, was chronic, and deaths from it of fre- 
quent occurrence. Doctors could be got with difficulty to attend the 
sick in Newgate, and it was long before any regular medical officer 
was appointed to the prison. Evil was in the ascendant throughout ; 
wickedness and profligacy prospered ; the weakest always went to 
the wall. Tyranny and oppression were widely practised: not only 
were the gaolers extortionate, but their subordinates, the inferior 
turnkeys, even the bed-makers, and the gate-keeper’s wife levied 
black mail on the pretence of affording relief, and with threats or 
actual ill-usage when payment was withheld. Certain favoured 
prisoners wielded recognised authority over their fellows. Un- 
written but accepted customs suffered the general body to exact 
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“ garnish,” or “chummage,” from new comers, fees for the privilege 
of approaching the fire, and generally for immunity from persecution, 
the sums thus raised being forthwith expended in strong drink. 
The “cellarmen’”’ were selected prisoners who could sell candles at 
their own prices, and got a percentage upon the liquors consumed, 
with other advantages. Other prisoners were employed in the dis- 
tribution of food; in the riveting and removing of shackles; even 
in the maintenance of discipline, and when so acting were armed 
with a flexible weapon, “to the great terror and smart of those who 
dispute their authority.” Into these filthy dens, where misery stalked 
rampant and corruption festered, unhappy prisoners brought their 
families, and the population was greatly increased by numbers of inno- 
cent persons, women, and even children, to be speedily demoralised 
and utterly lost. Lunatics raving mad ranged up and down the wards, 
a terror to all they encountered. Common women were freely ad- 
mitted ; mock marriages were of constant occurrence, and children 
were frequently born within the precincts of the gaol. There was 
but little restriction upon the entrance of visitors. When any great 
personage was confined in Newgate, he held daily levees and received 
numbers of fashionable folk. Thus Count Ronigsmark, when arrested 
for complicity in the murder of Mr. Thynne, “lived nobly ” in the 
keeper’s house (no doubt in the press yard), and was daily visited by 
persons of quality. When political prisoners, Jacobite rebels, or 
others were incarcerated, their sympathisers and supporters came to 
“comfort them ’”’ by sharing their potations. Even a notorious high- 
wayman like Maclean, according to Horace Walpole, entertained 
great guests, and it was the “mode” for half the world to drive to 
Newgate and gaze on him in the condemned hold. 

In sharp contrast with the privations and terrible discomforts of 
the poorer sort was the wild revelry of these aristocratic prisoners of 
the press yard. They had every luxury to be bought with money, 
freedom alone excepted, and that was often to be compassed by 
bribing dishonest officials to suffer them to escape. The Jacobites 
captured in “the *15” fared sumptuously; they had fish at 
exorbitant prices, early peas at forty shillings a dish, ‘venison 
pasties, hams, chickens, and other costly meats.” Money was so 
plentiful among them that while change for a guinea was difficult to 
procure in the street, any quantity of silver could always be got in 
Newgate. Their leisure time was spent in playing shuttlecock, or 





. basking in the smiles of female admirers, some of whom were ladies 
js of the highest rank. They kept late hours, collecting in one another’s 
rooms to roar out seditious songs over endless bowls of punch. At 
‘a times they. exhibited much turbulence, and refused to be locked up 
- 


in the separate chambers allotted to them. On Jacobite anniversaries 
they wore state dresses, drank the absent King’s health, and com- 
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ported themselves defiantly. Nothing much was done to them: 
and all this leniency is the more remarkable because the bulk of 
those within the precincts of Newgate were so disgracefully ill-used. 
One case may be quoted, that of the Rev. Lawrence Howell, a non- 
juring parson, who a few years later found himself in the gaol for 
publishing a so-called improper work, and who was “slowly mur- 
dered there by the intolerable horrors of the place.”’ 

As a general rule the movement through Newgate was pretty 
rapid. The period of imprisonment for debtors might be often 
indefinitely prolonged, and there was the well-known case of Major 
Bernard and his companions, who were detained for forty years in 
Newgate without trial or the chance of it, on an alleged charge of 
being concerned in the assassination plot against William III. 
Some, too, languished awaiting transfer to the West Indian or 
American plantations by the contractors to whom they were legally 
sold. But for the bulk of the criminal prisoners there was one speedy 
and effectual system of removal, that of capital punishment. Exe- 
cutions were wholesale in those times. The code was sanguinary in 
the extreme. Male coiners were quartered as traitors, and females 
were burnt. Larceny, forgery, bankruptcy, all these were pun- 
ished by death, and the gallows tree was always heavily laden. 

There was every element of callous brutality in the manner of 
inflicting the extreme penalty of the law. From the time of sen- 
tence to the last dread moment the convict was exhibited as a show; 
or held up to public contempt and execration. Heartless creatures 
flocked to the gaol chapel to curiously examine the aspect of con- 
demned malefactors on the Sunday the gaol sermon was preached. 
Those men who had but a short time to live mingled freely with 
their fellow-prisoners, recklessly carousing, and often making a 
boast that they laughed to scorn and rejected the well-meant minis- 
trations of the ordinary. The actual ceremony was to the last degree 
cold-blooded and wanting in all the solemn attributes befitting the 
awful scene. The doomed was carried in an open cart to Tyburn 
or other appointed place; the halter already encircled his neck, his 
coffin was at his feet, by his side the chaplain or some devoted 
amateur philanthropist and preacher like Silas Told, striving ear- 
nestly to improve the occasion. For the mob it was a high day and 
holiday ; they lined the route taken by the ghastly procession, 
encouraging or flouting the convict according as he happened to be 
a popular hero or unknown to criminal fame. In the first case they 
cheered him to the echo, offered him bouquets of flowers, or pressed 
him to drink deep from St. Giles’s Bowl; in the latter they pelted 
him with filth and overwhelmed him with abuse. The most scandalous 
scenes occurred on the gallows. The hangman often quarrelled with 
his victim over the garments, which the former looked upon as a 
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lawful perquisite, and which the latter was disposed to distribute 
among his friends; now and again the rope broke, or the drop was 
insufficient and Jack Ketch had to add his weight to the hanging 
body to assist strangulation. Occasionally there was a personal con- 
flict and the hangman was obliged to do his office by sheer force. 
The convicts were permitted to make dying speeches, and these 
orations were elaborated and discussed in Newgate weeks before the 
great day; while down in the yelling crowd beneath the gallows 
spurious versions were hawked about and rapidly sold. It was a 
distinct gain to the decency and good order of the metropolis when 
Tyburn and other distant points ceased to be the places of execution, 
and hangings were exclusively carried out in front of Newgaie, just 
over the debtors’ door. But some of the worst features of the old 
system survived. There was still the melodramatic sermon, in the 
chapel hung with black, before a large congregation collected simply 
to stare at the convicts squeezed into one pew, who in their turn 
stared with mixed feelings at the coffin on the table just before their 
eyes. There was still the same tumultuous gathering to view the 
last act in the tragedy, the same bloodthirsty mob swaying to and 
fro before the gates, the same blue-blooded spectators, George Selwyn 
or my Lord Tom Noddy, who breakfasted in state with the gaoler, 
and so got a box seat or rented a window opposite at an exorbitant 
rate. The populace were like degenerate Romans in the amphi- 
theatre waiting for the butchery to begin. They fought and struggled 
desperately for front places: people fell and were trampled to death, 
hoarse roars came from thousands of brazen throats, which swelled 
into a terrible chorus as the black figures of the performers on the 
gallows stood out against the sky. ‘“ Hats off!” “‘ Down in front!” 
these cries echoed and re-echoed in increasing volume, and all at 
once abruptly came to an end—the bolt was drawn, the drop had 
fallen, and the miserable wretch had gone to his long home. 

The policy which had brought about the substitution of Newgate 
for Tyburn no doubt-halted half-way, but it was enlightened, and 
a considerable move towards the private executions of our own times. 
It was dictated: by the more humane principles which were gradually 
making head in regard to criminals and crime. Many more years were 
to elapse, however, before the eloquence of Romilly was to bear fruit 
in the softening of our sanguinary penal code. But already John 
Howard had commenced his labours, and his revelations were letting 
ina flood of light upon the black recesses of prison life. It is to the | 
credit of the authorities of the City of London that they had recognised 
the necessity for rebuilding Newgate on a larger and more approved 
plan before the publication of Howard’s reports. The great philan- 
thropist made his first journey of inspection towards the end of 17783 ; 
in the following year he laid the information he had. obtained 
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before the House of Commons, and in 1777 published the first 
edition of his celebrated ‘State of Prisons.” As early as 1755 the 
Common Council had condemned Newgate in no measured terms; 
declared it to be habitually overcrowded with “victims of public 
justice, under the complicated distresses of poverty, nastiness, and 
disease ;” they had neither water, nor air, nor light in sufficient 
quantities; the buildings were old and ruinous, and -incapable.of 
any “improvement or tolerable repairs.” It was plainly admitted 
that the gaol ought to be at once pulled down. But as usual the 
difficulty of providing funds cropped up, and the work, though 
urgent, was postponed for some years. The inadequacy of the prison 
was so obvious, however, that the matter was presently brought 
before a committee of the House of Commons, and the necessity for 
rebuilding clearly proved. A committee of the Corporation next 
met in 1767 to consider ways and means, and they were fortified in 
their decision to rebuild by convincing evidence of the horrible 
condition of the existing prison. A letter addressed to the com- 
mittee by Sir Stephen Jansen stigmatizes it as “an abominable sink 
of beastliness and corruption.” He spoke from full knowledge, 
having been sheriff when the prison was decimated by gaol fever.- In 
the same year Parliamentary powers were obtained to raise money 
to rebuild the place, and-the new Newgate was actually commenced 
in 1770, when Lord Mayor Beckford, father of “‘ Vathek” Beckford, 
laid the firststone. Its architect was George Dance, and the prison 
building, which still stands to speak for itself; has been counted one 
of his finest works. Howard, who gives this historic prison the first 
place in his list, must have visited it while the new buildings were in 
progress. The plan did not find favour with him, but he enters into 
no particulars, and limits his criticisms to remarking, “that without 
more than ordinary care the prisoners in it will be in great danger 
of gaol fever.” According to modern notions the plan was no doubt 
faulty in the extreme. Safe custody, a leading principle in all 
prison construction, was compassed at the expense of most others. 
The prison fagade is a marvel of massive strength and solidity, but 
until reappropriated in recent years its interior was a limited con- 
fined space, still darkened, and deprived of ventilation, by being 
parcelled out into courts, upon which looked the narrow windows 
of the various wards. 

The erection of the new and commodious gaol, as it is described in 
an Act of the period, proceeded rapidly, but three or four years after 
Howard’s visit it was still uncompleted. This Act recites what had 
been done, referring to the valuable, extensive areas, which had 
been taken in in prosecution of this great prison, and provides addi- 
tional funds. In 1780, however, an unexpected catastrophe happened, 
and the new buildings were set on fire by the Lord George. Gordon 
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rioters, and so much damaged that the most comprehensive repairs 
were indispensable. These were executed in 1782. Many years 
were to elapse before any further alterations or improvements were 
made. 

It was soon evident that Dance’s Newgate, imposing and appro- 
priate as were its outlines and facade, by no means satisfied all needs. 
The progress of enlightenment was continuous, while complaints 
that would have been stifled or ignored previously were now occa- 
sionally heard. The wretched prisoners continued to be closely 
packed together. Transportation had now been adopted as a 
secondary punishment, and numbers who escaped the halter were 
congregated in Newgate waiting removal beyond the seas. The 
population of the prison had amounted to nearly six hundred at one 
time in 1785. According toa presentment made by the Grand Jury 
in 1813, in the debtors’ side, built for one hundred, no less than 
three hundred and forty were lodged; in the female felons’ ward 
there were one hundred:and twenty in space intended for only sixty. 
These females were destitute and in rags, without bedding, many 
without shoes. In later years the figure rose still higher, and it is 
authoritatively stated that there were as many as eight, nine, even 
twelve hundred souls immured within an area of about three-quarters 
of an acre in extent. We have the evidence of trustworthy persons 
that grievous abuses still continued unchecked. All prisoners were 
still heavily ironed until large bribes had been paid to obtain relief. 
All manner of unfair dealing was practised towards the prisoners. 
The daily allowances of food were unequally divided. Bread and 
beef were issued in the lump, and each individual had to 
scramble and fight for his share. Prisoners had no bedding beyond 
a couple of dirty rugs. Exorbitant gaol fees were still demanded 
on all sides; the Governor eked out his income by what he could 
extort, and his subordinates took bribes wherever they could get 
them. It was customary to sell the place of wardsman, with its 
greater ease and power of oppression, to the highest bidder among 
the prisoners. Unlimited drinking was allowed within the walls ; 
the prison tap, with the profits on sales of ale and spirits, was a part 
of the Governor’s perquisites. All this time there was unrestrained 
intercommunication between the prisoners ; the most depraved were 
free to contaminate and demoralise their more innocent fellows. 
Newgate was then, and long continued, a school and nursery for 
crime. It was established beyond doubt that burglaries and robberies 
were frequently planned in the gaol, while forged notes and false 
money were often fabricated within the walls and passed out into the 
town. 

The disclosure of these frightful evils led to a parliamentary 
inquiry in 1814, and the worst facts were fully substantiated. The 
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prison was not water-tight, rain came in through the roof; broken 
windows were left unglazed ; it was generally very. dirty ; the gaoler 
- admitted that with its smoked ceilings and floors of oak, caulked 
with pitch, it never could look clean. The prisoners were not com- 
pelled to wash, and cleanliness was only enforced by a general threat 
to shut out visitors. Sometimes a more than usually filthy person 
was stripped, put under the pump, and forced to go naked about the 
yard. The poor debtors were in terrible straits, herded together, 
and dependent upon casual charities for supplies. Birch, the well- 
known tavern-keeper, and others, sent in broken victuals, generally 
the stock meat which had helped to make the turtle soup for civic 
feasts. The chaplain took life very easy, and, beyond preaching to 
those who cared to attend chapel, ministered but little to the 
spiritual wants of his charge, and his indifference was strongly 
condemned in the report of the Commons Committee. The chapel 
congregation was generally disorderly; prisoners yawned, and 
coughed, and talked enough to interrupt the service; women were 
in full view of the men, and many greetings, such as “ How do 
you do, Sall?” often passed from pew to pew. No attempt was 
made to keep condemned convicts, male or female, separate from 
other prisoners; they mixed freely with the rest, saw daily any 
number of visitors, and had unlimited drink. 

It was a little before the publication of the Committce’s Report 
that that noble woman, Mrs. Fry, first visited Newgate. The 
awful state .of the female prison, as she found it, is described 
in her memoirs. Nearly three hundred women, representing alk 
crimes and categories, were crowded together in two wards and 
two cells, where “they saw their friends, kept their multitude 
of children, and had no other place for cooking, washing, eating, 
and sleeping.” They slept on the floor; many were nearly 
naked; spirits and strong drink freely circulated; the most 
frightful oaths and imprecations were on every lip. Everything was 
filthy, and the smell intolerably disgusting. The officials were re- 
luctant to go among these terrible unsexed creatures. Mrs. Fry 
was strongly advised to leave her watch behind her at the lodge, or 
it would be torn from her. What she saw when she entered baffled 
description. To use her own words, “ The filth, the closeness of the 
rooms, the ferocious manners and expressions of the women towards 
each other, and the abandoned wickedness which everything bespoke, 
baffle description.” Three years elapsed between her first visit and 
her second. In the interval, the report last quoted had borne some 
fruit. An Act had been brought in for the abolition of gaol fees ; 
gaol committees had been appointed to visit and check abuses, and 
something had been done to ameliorate the condition of the neglected 
female outcasts, The accommodation had been extended; mats had 
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been provided ; gratings erected to separate the prisoners from those 
who came to visit. Yet the scene within was still dreadful. Some 
women were gambling, or fortune-telling, others begging at the bars 
for money with spoons attached to sticks, and fighting for the alms 
thus obtained. What Mrs. Fry quickly accomplished against such tre- 
mendous difficulties, is one of the brightest facts in the whole history 
of philanthropy. How she persevered in spite of prediction of cer- 
tain failure ; how she won the co-operation of lukewarm officials ; 
how she provided the manual labour for which these poor idle hands 
were eager, and presently transformed a filthy den of corruption into 
a clean whitewashed workroom, in which sat rows of women recently 
so desperate and degraded, stitching and sewing orderly and silent : 
these extraordinary results with the most unpromising materials 
have been read and appreciated all over the world. 

There was no one, unfortunately, to undertake the same great 
work upon the male side, and this is plain from a letter addressed to 
the Common Council by the Hon. H. G. Bennet, who had been 
chairman of a committee on the police of London. He had been a 
witness to the ministrations of Mrs. Fry, and he is keenly anxious 
that the City should cease to treat its prisoners “in a manner 
against which common sense and the most ordinary humanity 
revolt.” ‘The mismanagement of Newgate has been for years 
notorious,” he says, “yet there is no real reform. The occasional 
humanity of a sheriff may remedy an abuse, redress a wrong, 
cleanse a sewer, or whitewash a wall, but the main evils of want 
of food, air, clothing, bedding, classification, moral discipline remain 
as before.” But appeals, however eloquent, were of small avail. 
Time passed, and there was a general impetus towards prison reform ; 
the question became cosmopolitan ; close inquiry was made into the 
relative value of systems of punishment at home and abroad. Mill- 
bank Penitentiary was erected at a cost of half a million, to give 
full scope to the experiment of reformation. Public attention was 
daily more and more called to prison management. Yet through it 
all Newgate remained almost unchanged. It was less crowded, 
perhaps, since relieved by the opening of the Giltspur Street Comp- 
ter, and that was all that could be said. In 1836, when the newly- 
appointed Government Inspectors made their first report, the internal 
arrangements of Newgate were quite as bad as ever. These in- 
spectors were earnest men, who had made prisons a study. One 
was the Rev. Whitworth Russell, for many years chaplain of Mill- 
bank ; the other Mr. Crawford, who had written an admirable State 
paper upon the prisons of the United States, the result of long 
personal investigation. 

It is almost inconceivable that the old evils should have been 
suffered to flourish in view of the changes introduced elsewhere. 
There was still the old indiscriminate association of tried and 
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untried, old and young, pure and hopelessly depraved. Lunatics 
were still mixed up with the rest. The state of the “middle 
yard,” where the worst prisoners were herded together, was as 
terrible as in the darkest times. Matters were somewhat better on 
the female side, although the efforts of the Ladies’ Committee, 
instituted by Mrs. Fry, had sensibly relaxed. Still, there was now 
a resident matron and female officers, where previously the women 
had been under the sole control of the male turnkeys. 

Well might the inspectors close their report with an expression of 
poignant regret, not unmixed with indignation, at the frightful pic- 
ture presented of the existing state of Newgate. 

This report framed a strong indictment against the Corporation, 
who were mainly responsible. The charges were unanswerable, the 
only remedy immediate and searching reform. As a matter of fact 
various abuses and irregularities were put an end to the following 
year, but the alterations, so said the inspectors in a later 
report, only introduced the outward semblance of order. ‘The 
master evil, that of gaol association, and consequent contami- 
nation, remained in full activity.” Year after year the inspectors 
repeated their condemnatory criticisms, but were unable to 
effect any radical change. For quite another decade, Newgate 
continued a by-word with prison reformers. In 1850, Colonel, 
afterwards Sir Joshua Jebb, told the select committee on prison dis- 
cipline, that he considered Newgate, from its defective construction, 
one of the worst prisons in England. Captain Williams, a prison 
inspector, was of the same opinion, and called Newgate quite the 
worst prison in his district. The fact was, limitation of space 
rendered it quite impossible to reconstitute Newgate and bring it 
up to the standard of modern prison requirements. Either great 
additions must be made to the site, an operation likely to be exceed- 
ingly costly, or a new building must be erected elsewhere. These 
points had already been discussed repeatedly and at length by 
gaol committees and the Court of Aldermen, and a decision finally 
arrived at, to erect a new prison on the Tufnell Park Estate, in the 
north of London. And this, now known as Holloway Prison, was 
opened in 1852. 

Newgate, relieved of the unnatural demands upon its accommoda- 
tion, was easily and rapidly reformed. It became now simply a place 
of detention for city prisoners, an annexe of the Old Bailey, filled and 
emptied before and after the sessions. Considerable sums were 
expended in reconstructing the interior and providing the largest 
possible number of separate cells for the confinement of the limited 
number of prisoners who now required to be accommodated. With 
this establishment of the prison, in harmony with the most approved 
and advanced ideas, this retrospective glance at the varied history of 
the eld place of durance naturally ends. ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
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Tue events of the last six weeks will undoubtedly be regarded by 
the future annalist as one of the most remarkable passages in the 
gloomy chronicle of the relations between England and Ireland. 
They form one of those conjunctures which in a play or an epic 
the critics call by the name of peripeteia; a chain of sudden incidents 
which come upon the spectator by surprise, and instantly change the 
whole face of things. We are much too close to these events, as yet, 
to be able to discern all their consequences, but there can be little 
doubt that they will be found to have given a new turn to the fate of 
ministries, the fortunes of political parties, and perhaps in the long 
run to the constitution of the British Empire. Such results as these 
do not flow from the mere accidents of a month, but the accidents 
disclose the working and the drift of deeper social and historic forces 
lying underneath. 

It had become evident by the beginning of April that events were 
forcing upon the Government a reconsideration of their Irish policy. 
They had opened the session in the hope that the Land Act would 
gradually clear up the difficulties between landlord and tenant, 
while the detention of nearly a thousand persons suspected of being 
the chief promoters of disorder would allow the disturbed districts 
to return to a quieter condition. Before Easter it was painfully 
certain that this calculation would not stand good. Disorder in- 
creased instead of decreasing. The Chief Secretary was compelled 
to admit that the Government had not succeeded as they had hoped, 
and that they had under-estimated the forces with which they had 
to contend. The Irish members of nearly every shade warned the 
Government that unless the defaulting tenants were relieved of the 
desperate load of inveterate arrears of rent, there could be no 
pacification. The friends of the landlords in the Upper House, with 
Mr. W. H. Smith for their spokesman in the Lower, announced the 
necessity of taking further steps for helping occupiers to become 
owners of their holdings. The Land Question was once more open. 
On the other hand, the spreading sense of the failure of Coercion 
made it incumbent on Ministers to face the probability that the 
Coercion Act would only be renewed, if at all, in face of the very 
gravest parliamentary difficulties. 

These were the circumstances under which voices began to be 
heard in the lobbies, at the political clubs, and in at least one of the 
public prints, insisting on the very obvious fact that the ruling 
policy was a failure; that the political suspects ought to be released ; 
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that the question of arrears ought to be settled; that there ought to 
be a thorough overhauling of the Irish administration; and that in 
order that the new policy should have a fair chance, it ought to be 
entrusted to a new Lord-Lieutenant and a new Chief Secretary, free 
from the odium and the discouragement of the past. While ideas 
of this kind were working in the minds of observant politicians, and 
while a new departure of some kind was every day being more and 
more widely perceived as imminent and necessary, an Irish member, 
not belonging to Mr. Parnell’s group, put himself in communication 
with the Government, with a view of urging them to take up the 
question of arrears, and to settle it on a liberal basis. During Mr. 
Parnell’s release on parole from Kilmainham, this Irish member had 
frequent conversations with him, and learned his views upon the 
situation. Mr. Parnell had become seriously alarmed by the spread 
of murder in Ireland ; he expressed his belief that the perpetrators 
of outrage were animated .by apprehension of eviction; and he pro- 
nounced the settlement of arrears to be the urgent necessity of the 
moment. On April 13th Mr. O’Shea wrote to Mr. Gladstone and to 
Mr. Chamberlain, putting them in possession of Mr. Parnell’s views. 
Mr. Gladstone replied that he would lay the matter before Mr. 
Forster. He did so; and in fact, from the first moment to the last, the 
whole Cabinet were cognisant of every detail of these communications. 
The replies of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain are important 
justificatory pieces, as showing the spirit in which the ‘‘ new depar- 
ture”’ was originally conceived, namely the expediency of listening 
to Irish opinion in settling plans for Irish pacification. Mr. Gladstone 
said :— 


‘* Whether there be any agreement as to the means, the end in view is of vast 
moment, and assuredly no resentment, personal prejudice or false shame, or 
other impediment extraneous to the matter itself, will prevent the Government 
from treading in that path which may most safely lead to the pacification of 
Ireland.” 


In the same way, Mr. Chamberlain :— 


“I entirely agree in your view that it is the duty of the Government to lose 
no opportunity of acquainting themselves with representative opinion in Ireland, 
and for that purpose that we ought to welcome suggestion and criticism from 
every quarter and from all sections and classes of Irishmen, provided that they 
are animated by a desire for good government, and not by a blind hatred of all 
government whatever. There is one thing must be borne in mind—that if the 
Government and the Liberal party generally are bound to show greater con- 
sideration than they have hitherto done for Irish opinion, on the other hand 
the leaders of the Irish party must pay some attention to public opinion in 
England and in Scotland. Since the present Government have been in office 
they have not had the slightest assistance in this direction. On the contrary, 
some of the Irish members have acted as.if their object were to embitter and 
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prejudice the English nation. The result is, that nothing would be easier than 
at the present moment to get up in every large town an anti-Irish agitation 
almost as formidable as the anti-Jewish agitation in Russia. I fail to see how 
Irishmen or Ireland can profit by such policy, and I shall rejoice whenever the 
time comes that a more hopeful spirit is manifested on both sides.” 


This was what had been going forward in the region of the red 
boxes. On Monday, April 24, Mr. Parnell returned, after a fort- 
night’s absence, to prison at Kilmainham. A series of startling 
surprises now awv_.e politicians outside to the fact that the time had 
arrived for that change in Irish policy which had for nearly a month 
been felt to be in the air. On the afternoon of Wednesday, April 
26—the date, as it happens, of the impressive and ever memorable 
funeral of Mr. Darwin in Westminster Abbey—the House of Com- 
mons met in eager expectation of the Ministerial plan for settling 
the burning question of arrears. There was a Bill before the 
House, which was known to embody Mr. Parnell’s ideas. To the 
universal amazement, Mr. Gladstone announced no plan of his own, 
but expressed the desire of himself and his colleagues to be guided 
by Irish opinion. As this was the first civil word that had been 
addressed to the Irish malcontents fur many months past, members 
busily began to ask one another what it could mean. It was at once 
felt with electric rapidity that if Irish opinion was to be consulted, 
and if Mr. Parnell’s measure was to be treated as sketching the 
lines of a feasible settlement, it was impossible that Mr. Parnell 
himself, the most powerful of the representatives of Irish opinion, 
could be much longer kept in prison. Everybody with any political 
instinct became conscious that the old policy was breaking up. 
Would the personal instruments of it remain? This exciting 
question was soon answered. On Friday afternoon (April 28) it 
was known that Lord Cowper had resigned his office as Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, and that Lord Spencer was to be his successor, retaining his 
seat in the Cabinet. The incident was easy of interpretation. It 
was obvious that to send to Ireland a Minister of Lord Spencer’s 
position in the Cabinet, and with special Irish experience, could only 
signify two things, a reversal of policy and the virtual supersession 
of the Chief Secretary. Would Mr. Forster acquiesce in this implied 
censure? Would he remain at the Irish Office, or exchange it for 
some other post, or would he leave the ship? These were the 
speculative questions that agitated political circles on Saturday and 
Sunday (April 29, 30). On Monday the Cabinet met, and when it 
separated the world was no wiser in the evening than in the morn- 
ing. Nobody knew whether the Chief Secretary was in or out. 
Ministers were to meet the following day (May 2) at noon. When 
members trooped down to Westminster that afternoon it was buzzed 
about in the lobbies that Lord Granville at one o’clock had gone by 
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special train to Windsor. This was one of those movements which 
stir the quidnunc to the inmost depths of his being ; he girds himself 
up as if we had really come at last to the eve of the Battle of Arma- 
geddon. The suspense was notlong. At four o’clock Lord Granville 
was in his place to announce the news. Mr. Forster was out, and 
the three members of parliament were at once to be set free from 
Kilmainham. Mr. Forster had not only left the Irish department ; 
the difference between himself and his colleagues was too vital for 
him to remain a member of the Government. 

None of the minor political incidents of our day have created a 
more lively sensation. For many months Mr. Forster had been 
from his position the most prominent member of the Ministry, next 
to the Prime Minister himself. He had borne the fire of the Irish 
attack in parliament, and with indefatigable tenacity had done his 
best to hunt down the enemy on his own ground. He had for two 
years been incessantly in the public eye; his homely fashion of 
speech had an eloquence of its own; above all he was known to 
represent a policy, the policy of Coercion and measures called strong ; 
and for all these reasons his sudden fall created for a few hours a 
certain shock. Ill-advised friends raised the foolish cry that he had 
been made the victim of an intrigue. They forgot in their hurry, 
that if there were an intrigue, the Prime Minister and a dozen other 
of the most upright and most capable men in public life must neces- 
sarily have been either dupes or accomplices. It was not long before 
a more reasonable explanation was perceived also to be the true one. 
Circumstances had forced upon his colleagues that their past policy 
had broken down, and shown them the necessity of trying a new 
tack, of opening new channels of information from the scene of con- 
fusion, and of calling in fresh aid in the duties of administration on 
the spot. Mr. Forster is by the natural composition of his character 
ill-fitted to recognise a situation of this kind. He is not versatile, 
flexible, or quick of apprehension; it is not easy, perhaps it is even 
downright impossible, for him to alter a course to which he has 
once committed himself; and, consequently, it is simple enough, 
without supposing that wounded vanity had much to do with it, that 
he should not have been able to bring himself to admit that all his 
toil and devotion for so many months past had really been no better 
than assiduous blundering and elaborated failure. 

On the following Thursday, May 4, Mr. Forster explained why it 
was that he had felt bound to sever himself from his colleagues. 
Mr. Forster has no great command of the gift of lucid statement, 
but from what he said on this and some other occasions, we are able 
to piece together the story. His view was that the suspects ought 
not to be released unless one of three conditions was satisfied ; unless 
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either Ireland was quiet, or the Government had acquired fresh 
powers, or else the suspects would give a public promise, without 
any conditions whatever, that under no circumstances should they 
aid or abet or instigate intimidation. None of these conditions was 
satisfied. (1) Though there was no open resistance to the law, 
though the Land League had been defeated, though rents were being 
paid, still the secret societies were active, there were many outrages, 
and Ireland was not quiet. (2) The Government were prepared to 
acquire fresh powers for dealing with crime, but not to let a measure 
with that object take precedence of everything else. (3) The suspects 
had not given and were not willing to give any public undertaking 
to cease from intimidation. There was something besides this in 
Mr. Forster’s mind. On Sunday, May 30—that is to say imme- 
diately after Lord Spencer’s appointment to be Lord-Lieutenant—Mr. 
O’Shea came to Mr. Forster, to give an account of an interview 
which he had had on the previous day with Mr. Parnell in Kilmain- 
ham, and producing a letter written to him by Mr. Parnell, but not 
intended by the writer to be shown to the Chief Secretary. It was 
this letter and some expressions used by Mr. O’Shea which made 
Mr. Forster unalterably averse to releasing the suspects, and ex- 
tremely sorry that he had taken any part in the communications 
with them or any of them. He interpreted the letter as implying 
that Mr. Parnell would use his influence against intimidation on 
condition that the arrears were dealt with; there was no uncondi- 
tional promise, therefore, such as Mr. Forster required. Secondly, 
Mr. O’Shea, in his over-eagerness as amateur negotiator, offered to 
supplement Mr. Parnell’s letter if necessary, and meanwhile pressed 
on Mr. Forster the importance of what had been obtained, namely, 
‘*that the conspiracy [or organization] which has been used to get 
up outrages will now be used to put them down.”’ This struck Mr. 
Forster as cynical enough, but he was still more shocked when 
Mr. O’Shea told him that Mr. Parnell hoped to get back a certain 
Sheridan from abroad, as this man would be able to help him to put 
down conspiracy or agitation, inasmuch as he knew all its details in 
the West. So, says Mr. Forster, the situation was this :— 


‘‘T was informed that if certain things were done, if a Bill were brought 
forward, on the merits of which I do not wish to speak now—there is a very 
great deal to be said in fayour of it—that if that were brought forward, then 
Mr. Parnell would cease from his illegal course, and would strive to help the 
law, and the illustration that was given was one that perfectly surprised me. 
It gave me a sort of insight into what had been happening which I had not 
before—that a man whom I knew, so far as I had any possibility of knowing, 
‘was engaged in these outrages, was so far under the influence of Mr. Parnell, 

‘that upon his release he would get the assistance of that man to. put. down the 
very things which he had been provoking.” 
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As Mr. Forster reported in a memorandum to his colleagues the 
conversation which had made so deep an impression upon his own 
mind, some persons have been surprised that they did not share his 
sense of the cynicism of what had been said, and his repugnance to 
have any more to do with the prisoners in Kilmainham. Mr. 
Chamberlain explained this in a perfectly intelligible way. They 


attached no importance to the language which had revolted Mr. 
Forster. 


‘« It appeared to them that it was absolutely impossible to suppose that Mr. 
Parnell had the supreme folly to say that the organization, which he always 
maintained was a legal organization, was a conspiracy for the purpose of getting 
up outrages. No man in his senses would make such a confession, and least of 
all a clever man like Mr. Parnell. It seemed to him so absurd that he arrived 
at the conclusion that these might have been the words, not of Mr. Parnell, but 
of Mr. O’Shea, and therefore a matter of small importance on this account. Mr. 
O’Shea might have called the Land League a conspiracy ; that might have been 
his view, because it was very well known that he did not approve all the pro- 
ceedings of that organization. That was not a matter of great importance, but 
it was absolutely incredible that Mr. Parnell, who had always contended that 
the Land League was a legal association, could haye made use of those words.” 


The position of the Government comes out perfectly clearly, in 
spite of the unparalleled efforts made by the Opposition to misre- 
present and to obscure it. These efforts were, no doubt, partially 
aided by the needless air of mystery with which the fact that 
communications had been received from an important quarter was 
announced. If Mr. Gladstone had stated the whole facts simply and 
succinctly, as was afterwards done by the Home Secretary and by the 
President of the Board of Trade, not more than the ordinary criti- 
cism of official opposition would have been passed upon them. Why 
had the three suspects been released? Because the grounds on 
which they had been arrested no longer existed. They had been 
arrested on the “reasonable suspicion’ that they were using their 
influence to intimidate the tenants against going into the Land 
Court, and to deter them from paying their rents. What is the 
case now? The Land Court is blocked with suitors, and rents 
are being paid. There was good reason to believe, moreover, 
that they would now use their influence in the direction of law 
and order. On what pretence, therefore, was their further detention 
to be justified? Clearly there was none. Apart from this, policy 
showed that the arbitrary detention of the popular leaders both 
kept up a serious irritation in Ireland, and was made an excuse for 
lawless action, even by men whose irritation was not serious. It is 
felt that the difficulties that still confront the Government would be 
sharper than they are, as they would certainly be obscurer, if the 
chief suspects were still lying in prison. Their release leaves us with 
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one perplexity the less. ‘“ But the moral impression in Ireland,” we 
are reminded : the disaffected population will be sure to believe that 
Mr. Parnell has successfully defied the British Government. If it 
be so, such a result can only be due to the infatuated spirit of party, 
which insists on manufacturing dirty linen for the purpose of wash- 
ing it before the world. 

These explanations were not given to the world at once, but on 
three or four separate occasions, under circumstances of painful 
bitterness and party rancour. Meanwhile a terrible blow had 
fallen. Mr. Forster resigned on Tuesday, May 2. The next 
evening it was quietly whispered at a Ministerial party that Lord 
Frederick Cavendish had been appointed in his place, and the follow- 
ing afternoon the appointment was publicly announced in both 
Houses of Parliament. On Friday night Lord Frederick left 
London for Dublin, and the next evening, Saturday, May 6, as he 
was walking homewards for the first time through the Phenix Park, 
in company with Mr. Burke, the permanent Under-Secretary, they 
were attacked by a band of four assassins and brutally murdered. 

It is impossible to describe the horror and the consternation with 
which this cruel stroke fell upon the country. Nothing was want- 
ing to heighten the effect of the catastrophe. The character of the 
two victims ; the pacific and conciliatory mission of one of them; the 
moment, which was one of hopeful anticipation; the horrible swift- 
ness of this furious retort to the new policy—all combined to give to 
the tragedy a deadly emphasis. The effect in Ireland is not easily 
ascertained. Undoubtedly every decency has been observed by every 
part of the population, and it might seem as if shame and remorse 
had struck even the wildest opponents of the British Government. 
Some, however, who know Ireland best, believe that this regret is no 
more than superficial; that at the best it is confined to the death of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish; and that at bottom there is a certain 
reckless and vindictive satisfaction even in his lamentable case. Of 
course, those of us who have begun to teach themselves to face the 
fact that an English official is regarded in Ireland much as an 
Austrian was regarded in Tuscany or Venetia, will not find this sur- 
prising. It is only too credible that the demeanour of a great meet- 
ing of Irishmen in New York on May 12 typifies the sentimént. 
that prevails in the disaffected population in Ireland itself. Though 
some of the dynamite faction were present, the meeting was mainly 
composed of the more moderate class, and yet the only resolution 
that satisfied the majority was an ungracious amendment, which ran 
to the effect— That while it may be deemed a matter of expediency 
to express regret for the slaying of Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke, we, the Irish exiles of New York, in mass meeting assembled, 
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express our greater regret that England should still continue her old 
practice of murdering our people in Ireland by buckshot, bayonet, 
and starvation.’’ Even allowing for the exaggeration of passion which 
always inflames the exile, still we shall probably not go far wrong if 
we assume that there is an appreciable number of the inhabitants of 
Ireland whose mind is fairly represented by this resolution. It 
indicates an unjust, a deplorable, and most perplexing state of 
national feeling. But at least let us not attempt to hide from our- 
selves what it is with which we have to deal. 

The motives of the perpetrators of the atrocious deed must be 
merely matter of conjecture. Whether they were mere mercenaries. 
hired by others, or members of a secret society told off for the pur- 
pose, it is impossible to know. Ireland is said to have been covered 
with a network of secret organizations since the League was broken 
up. This isno more than was foreseen and foretold both by Irish 
and by some English politicians when the Coercion Bill of last year 
was introduced. But it is contended by men who have reason to 
know something about the subject, that in no revolutionary society 
on Irish soil has the baleful doctrine of political assassination ever 
struck root. Betrayal of the secrets of the confederacy, no doubt, 
has been punished by death, and two murders believed to be traceable 
to this source have taken place in Dublin within the last few months. 
Crimes, however, like the two murders in the Phenix Park, must, it is 
argued, have been planned in the United States by the desperate 
faction which has its head-quarters in New York. However this 
may be, and whether this particular plot was devised by the des- 
peradoes of New York, or by Fenian Irreconcilables in Dublin, it is 
equally clear that England, too, may now at last be entering upon 
an era of political assassination. An appalling fact, if it prove to 
be one,—bringing with it, in their most venomous form, all the 
interruptions, all the demoralisation of war, without any of the 
heroism, the magnanimity, the elevation of spirit, by which the hate- 
fulness of war is in part at least redeemed. 

The shock affected the leaders of the Irish annie party in 
Parliament as severely as if they had been the Government. It was 
a sign that the movement was being violently forced into other 
channels and beyond their control. Another such crime would 
sound the knell of their political existence, for it is impossible to 
call a party political whose Extreme Left is composed of assassins 
reeking with innocent blood. Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon travelled 
up from Portland with Michael Davitt—whom they received on his 
release from prison—the very afternoon on which the ‘murders took 
place at Dublin. On learning the ghastly news the following morn- 
ing, they lost no time in drawing up an addréss to the Irish people. 
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‘*On the eve,” they said, ‘“‘of what seemed to be a bright future for our 
country, that evil destiny which has apparently pursued us for centuries has 
struck another blow at our hopes, which cannot be exaggerated in its disastrous 
consequence, In this hour of sorrowful gloom we venture to give an expression 
of our profoundest sympathy with the people of Ireland in the calamity which 
has befallen our cause through a horrible deed, and to those who had deter- 
mined at the last hour that a policy of conciliation should supplant that of ter- 
rorism and national distrust.” 


There can be no doubt that this was the spontaneous and uncalcu- 
lated expression of real feeling. But the difficulties of their position 
are not easily to be overcome, and before many days were over 
Mr. Dillon found himself obliged to use language of resolute anta- 
gonism to the British Government, and a little later (May 20) Davitt 
at Manchester was busily purging himself of any sympathy or com- 
plicity with English “ Whigs.” 

Not the least unfortunate result of the atrocious adventure in the 
Phenix Park is that it at once impelled the Government to intro- 
duce a Coercion Bill, which would otherwise have been delayed, and 
even might never have been brought forward at all. The Dublin mur- 
ders are supposed to have shown the Government that there was more 
activity and danger in the secret societies than they had supposed. 
Otherwise they had intended to try for a season the experiment 
whether the settlement of arrears, by stopping evictions, would not 
of itself be sufficient to stop outrages at the same time. Perhaps 
English opinion made it impossible, after the Dublin murders, 
that they should adhere to this course. If so, the result is to 
be regretted. There is too much reason to fear that the new 
Coercion Bill, with its excessive and misdirected severity, will not 
work any more smoothly than the old. It raises the whole Irish 
question again. It will give the Irish of the south and west a fresh 
excuse for their disaffection. It will be taken as demonstrating 
once more the impossibility of getting just and equal treatment 
from England. And when all is done by legislation of this kind, 
the secret societies will remain untouched. They will be stronger 
than they were before, just as they were made stronger and more 
active by the suppression of the Land League. 


The outlook is sombre and obscure. It is impossible with any 
confidence to calculate the chances that the immediate future has in 
store for us. How little anybody can forecast events in that impene- 
trable field may be seen by the violent turns that have been given to 
Irish policy, not by the caprice of Ministers, but by the force of unex- 
pected circumstances, in the courseofasingle month. To bring hometo 
our minds the profound uncertainty of the hour, we need only reflect 
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with what doubt and dismay any statesman of either party would 
commit himself to a dissolution of Parliament. The legislature has 
now to reckon with a really national and a hostile representation. A 
very competent observer has described the change that has come 
upon us in this respect :— 


‘*We have had quite as noisy and as able men before now, dashing like 
Manchegan bulls into the parliamentary arena, but there were at the Treasury 
those who knew from long experience how to reduce these fervent spirits to 
calmness—to make them manageable at all times, and useful if there was 
really a pinch. But at present the great mass of the new members is composed 
of men, some of them mere adventurers, only intent on retaining their parlia- 
mentary honours and any little gains which outside Parliament may accrue 
from the appendage of M.P. to their names ; but some sincerely, even fanatically 
devoted to the cause they have embraced, all of them voluble in words, deter- 
mined in action, and many.of no ordinary ability. Such men as these cannot 
be cajoled, or bullied, or even bribed. They havea clear and definite policy—a 
policy understood and vehemently approved of in every townland and village in 
three provinces of Ireland, and not without strong sympathy in Ulster. They 
know there is not a word or act which brings with it obloquy and disgust in 
England that does not endear them more and more to their constituencies; and 
they also know that every single promised measure—the lowering of the county 
franchise, the abolition of grand juries, land acts divorcing landlords from all 


interest in their land and influence with their tenants—must increase and con- 
solidate their power.” 


If all this is really true, and there is only too little reason to 
doubt it, how can we resist the conclusion that the structure of the 
existing order of society in Ireland is undermined in the very foun- 
dation, and that we are only at the beginning of changes that must 
end in acomplete transformation of its political system ? What shape 
that transformation will take, no careful onlooker will even venture 
to predict, still less at what pace it will progress. Home Rule! 
But what is Home Rule? Whatever it may be, how can we over- 
look the words of a moderate journal in Ulster, which appeared 
only a day or two ago ? 


‘The Liberals and Conservatives of Ulster have no intention of separating 
from Great Britain. They will not do so, no matter what Governments or 
Parliaments may say ordo. Belfast is now almost as large as Dublin. It is 
the centre of a prosperous and intelligent community who owe nothing to 
governments. The intelligent, independent, and respectable classes here will 
not allow themselves to be swamped, to be deprived of all power and influence, 
through even a numerical majority of disaffected peasants in the South and 
West of Ireland. They would not do so under any consideration. Rather 
than submit, we say unhesitatingly that they would prefer civil war, and 
defend their property and their lives, which would both be in jeopardy. These 
are grave words. They are not lightly written.” 
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Separation, then. But séparation, says the writer quoted 
above, would “be-absolute and immediate ruin to Ireland. “Our 
country would become the prey of the strongest, fiercest, and most 
ruthless adventurers.” And we must remember what the Dublin 
murders have brought into terrible prominence, that the battle 
would now lie, not merely between the Catholic peasants of south 
and west on the one hand, and the Protestants of the north, but’ 
that to the former would rally the more vehement spirits among 
their kinsfolk on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The English nation would refuse to enter upon a path which 
would make them responsible even for the bare risk of such a scene 
of bloody confusion as might arise from the conflict of these mixed 
forces. To move in the other direction, that is, towards a Crown 
Colony, is still more impossible, in face of the power of the Irish 
voters in English constituencies, not to speak of the general power 
of liberal and popular ideas, which might be masked for a time, but 
which would be constantly tending to recover their ascendancy over 
men’s minds. The best hope is that the present effervescence may 
subside, as such things have done in Ireland before now, and that 
then the British Government may contract some scheme of skilful, 
equal, and wise administration, that will at least take the sting out 
of the prevailing discontent. This is the best hope, but it is hardly 
more than a hope. 


May 24th, 1882. + 











